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On November 2 a fine statue of John Milton, 
generously given by Mr. Deputy Baddeley, 
and erected close by the Church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, was unveiled, appropriately 
enough, by Lady Alice Egerton, who was 
also present at a performance of Comus, by 
the Mermaid Society, which followed the 
unveiling ceremony. The sculptor is Mr. 
Horace Montford, while Mr. E. A. Rickards 
is responsible for the pedestal. A bronze 
plate on the latter bears the inscription : 


MILTON. 
1608 - 1674. 
Buried in this Church, 

“© Spirit . . . what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to Men.” 


These words are particularly appropriate, 
because Mr. Montford has_ represented 
Milton as in the act of breathing this great 


prayer. 
+ 
The city of Rouen possesses, amongst its 
many other historical treasures, several very 
ancient bells in the magnificent old belfry, 
and up to about eighteen months ago every 
evening at nine o'clock the curfew was 
solemnly rung by a bell of great antiquity, 
locally known as the silver bell, but the 
proper title of which, according to the inscrip- 
tion it bears, is La Rouvel. About eighteen 
months ago, La Rouvel, after centuries of 
VOL. XL. 


service, suddenly cracked, and the curfew, 
which had been nightly rung since the days 
of William the Conqueror, ceased. The 
feeling caused locally at this cessation of so 
ancient a custom was great, but for a con- 
siderable time there was no way out of the 
difficulty. However, the bells of Rouen 
have been rearranged, and the curfew once 
more sounds at nine o'clock. Another 
ancient bell of almost equal dimensions to 
La Rouvel, the Cache Ribaud, which 
formerly rang the hours, is sounding the 
curfew, whilst a new and modern arrival, La 
Normande, rings the hours. La Rouvel 
remains in the belfry, a curiosity and a link 
with the past, upon which, in fine relief, the 
old Gothic inscription can still be read: 
“ My name is Rouvel. The founder made 
me proud. Jehan Damien made me.” 


‘te ‘te 
Referring to the November part of Mrs. 
Radice’s article, “ English Society during 
the Wars of the Roses” (ante, p. 335), Mr. 
Fred. C. Frost, of Teignmouth, writes that 
Mrs. Radice “ makes a curious slip. Pil- 
chards are, and in the times of which she 
writes probably also were, plentiful on the 
Western coasts—more so, perhaps, further 
West than anywhere on the sea within easy 
reach of Exeter ; but it was not a present of 
pilchards the worthy Mayor Shillingford 
proposed to take with him to London, but 
buckhorn, or ‘ bukhorn,’ as it is spelt in the 
Letters. Buckhorn is now more generally 
known as dried whiting, but the older name 
still survives. The fish are split open, salted, 
and dried in the sun, and they will then keep 
good for some little time.” 
og 
News has just been received, says a writer in 
the Globe of November 3, of some very 
interesting discoveries which have been 
made in the mountains of Western Persia. 
Two French engineers travelling in the 
Bakhtiyari Mountains visited the pass of Mal 
Amir, about sixty miles east of Susa. The 
pass, which gives access to the lowlands of 
Susiania, and the plain watered by the upper 
waters of the Karun and Dizful, also gives 
access to a fertile tableland enclosed by hills. 
The region has long been known as of 
archeological importance, for in the walls 
of the pass is a sacred cave, beside which 
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are the rock sculptures of some Elamite or 
Ansanian kings, accompanied by long inscrip- 
tions in cuneiform character. These texts 
belong to Elam te kings ruling in the eighth 


century before our era. ‘The pass was visited. 


by Sir Henry Rawlinson Layard and Baron 
de Bode, who have described these sculp- 
tures. These travellers all mentioned a large 
mound which stands in the fertile plain, and 
which, from the mass of broken pottery and 
brickwork, was evidently the site of an 
ancient city, but, owing to the lawless char- 
acter of the hill tribes, it was impossible to 
make any excavations. The French travellers, 
however, stayed at Ma! Amir for some time, 
and made an examination of the site. They 
found extensive remains of buildings similar 
to those found by De Morgan at Susa, the 
bricks bearing inscriptions in the Elamite 
character. There were also found several 
large blocks of stone inscribed with a very 
archaic style of writing. It is to be hoped 
that an attempt will be made to explore this 
important site systematically, for from this 
region we may expect the solution of many 
ditficult problems regarding the beginnings 
of civilization over Western Asia. 


Two interesting exhibits, in the shape of a 
beautifully-polished and perforated stone 
hammer and a sandstone mould for casting 
flat bronze axes and bars, have been added to 
the collection of Scottish prehistoric objects, 
deposited on loan, in the Glasgow People’s 
Palace, by Mr. J. Graham Callander, 
F.S.A.Scot. Both the specimens were found 
in Aberdeenshire, having been turned up by 
the plough. The stone hammer, which 
probably belongs to the Scottish late Stone 
Age or early Bronze Age, is a specially good 
example of a rare-type of this class of imple- 
ment. It is of a green stone, which is finely 
polished, and it has a perfectly drilled hole 
for the handle. The mould bears nine 
different matrices on four of its faces. Seven 
are for flat bronze axes, and two are for bars, 
which probably were used for the fabrication 
of rings or armlets. Flat axe moulds are by 
no means common, Mr. Callander having 
been able to tabulate only twenty-eight speci- 
mens from Europe ; seven have been found 
in Scotland, and all in the north-eastern part 
of the country. All the recorded specimens 


have been found in the South and West of 
Europe, none having been recorded from 
Scandinavia, Denmark, or Northern Germany. 
This mould is by far the finest example yet 
recorded. The fact that so many matrices 
are grouped together into such a small space 
on one stone points to this mould having 
belonged to an itinerant bronzefounder, who 
travelled about the country plying his trade. 
The mould was discovered during farming 
operations, and no other objects were found 
associated with it. 


-¢+ kk 


Recent issues of Country Life have contained 
many excellent reproductions of photographs 
of objects of antiquarian interest. In the 
number for October 15 was a fine page 
picture of the great elaborately-carved font 
cover of Allhallows, Barking, which was 
hung in its place in 1685, and a small illus- 
tration of a quaint old jug—the “ Ringers’ 
Beer Jug ”—which is preserved in the Church 
of St. Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich. The next 
number showed several beautiful pieces of old 
pewter. In the issue for October 29 were 
pictures of two ancient chests at the Church 
of Milton Bryan, Bedfordshire, and a number 
of views of that interesting old Essex mansion, 
Faulkbourne Hall. And, lastly, the number 
for November 5 contained an _ illustrated 
article on old Norwich houses, including 
views of the Strangers’ Hall and the Curat 
Room in Bacon’s House. 


¢ + &€ 


On October 26 a museum of local anti- 
quities was opened in the Cloth Hall, 
Newbury, by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, 
founder of the Haslemere Educational 
Museum, on the lines of which the Newbury 
Museum has been established. 


&¢ + & 


“ During a recent visit to the town of Burg, 
on the Island of Fehmarn,” says the Berlin 
correspondent of the Standard, “* Professor R. 
Haupt, the curator of ecclesiastical antiquities 
in Schleswig-Holstein, discovered, under 
plaster covering the walls of the old parish 
church, some paintings of remarkable beauty, 
representing Biblical scenes. 
are supposed to date from the Middle Ages. 
Steps are being taken to have them restored. 


The paintings ~ 
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Mr. H. R. H. Southam, F.S.A., of Shrews- 
bury, kindly sends us the photograph repro- 
duced below of a locally-made bellows, which 
seems to differ somewhat from the specimens 
previously described. ‘The body,” says 
Mr. Southam, “is made of oak and tin, and 
the funnel is also tin. It was held in the left 
hand by the wooden handle ‘A,’ and the 
small handle on the wooden wheel ‘ B’ was 
then turned rapidly round, away from the 
person holding it. Inside is somewhat like 





the screw of a steamer. I am afraid I have 
not described it very well, but it is quite a 
curiosity to me, as I have seen most things 
of this sort in this part of the country.” 


At a farm sale, recently held at King’s 
Worthy, near Winchester, the auctioneer 
disposed of a heap of wire-netting and an old 
metal tub for 12s. The tub was re-sold to 
Mr. A. L. Henty, of Winchester, who dis- 
covered it to be the Winchester bushel issued 
in the reign of George III. The vessel 
measured 194 inches in diameter and 8} 
inches in depth.“=It was made of bell-metal, 


355 
weighed about 1 cwt., and bore the stamps 
of the portcullis (the mark of the Standards 
Office, Westminster), and “G, R. III.” 
These bushels were issued upon application 
to boroughs with quarter sessions, and as in 
the reign of George III. there were probably 
not more than 380 towns with quarter 
sessions, it is quite possible that not more 
than that number of bushels were issued. 
An American visitor has now purchased the 
measure for £60. Doubtless at one time 
it was the property of the Winchester Cor- 


poration. 

¢ + ¢ 
“News comes from Venice,” says the 
Atheneum of November 12, “of the dis- 
covery of valuable frescoes in the church 
of the Abbey of St. Testo, near Aquileja. 
A well-known writer on art is of opinion that 
the paintings with which the whole church 
is covered belong to the school of Giotto, 
and the picture of Christ at the cross in the 
apse certainly bears a strong resemblance to 
Giotto’s painting in the Scrovegni Chapel at 
Padua. Among the remaining frescoes, only 
a small part of which have as yet been laid 
bare, are the Ascension, Paradise, Hell 
(which is unfortunately in a very bad condi- 
tion), a St. Michael, and an altar-piece dating 
from the fifteenth century.” 

de 

Some months ago a fragment of a memorial 
brass was ploughed up in a field, and ulti- 
mately came into the possession of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. It is now 
announced that Mr. Hartshorne has recog- 
nised in this fragment one of the subsidiary 
figures forming part of the great brass of Sir 
Hugh Hastings, 1347, at Elsing, Norfolk— 
that of Lord Grey de Ruthyn. Presumably 
it was stolen long ago from the church, 
hidden in the field, and forgotten. 

¢ &¢ & 
Relics of Charles I., in the shape of a gold 
case and picktooth and a blue ribbon carried 
and worn by the King on the scaffold, 
were Offered for sale at Willis’s Rooms on 
October 28. These mementoes were once 
in the possession of that Colonel Tomlinson 
who was the officer in charge of the King 
from the time of his imprisonment in the 
Tower until the end, and were presented 
to him at the last scene in Whitehall by 
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Charles I. as all he had left to requite him 
for his civilities. Bidding began at £10, 
and at first proceeded very slowly; but sud- 
denly interest quickened, and after a contest 
between two bidders the relics were finally 
knocked down to Mr. Renton at the astonish- 
ing price of £580. 


¢ 
Mr. R. Blair, F.S.A., of South Shields, writes 
to point out a slight error in a “‘ Note” on 
p. 324 of last month’s Antiguary. “Bede,” 
writes Mr. Blair, ‘‘ did not pass his life in 
the monastery at Wearmouth, on the north 
bank of the Wear, but at Jarrow, on the 
south side of the ‘l'yne, eight or nine miles 
from Roker, where the cross has been set up.” 


Herr Fritz Arndt writes from Dresden to say 
that he has in his collection two good old 
portraits of Nelson lately discovered in 
Dresden, “dating from his visit there in 
1801, when he was painted by the famous 
court-painter Joh. Heinr. Schmidt. The 
one is a larger pastel, the other is a minia- 
ture in oil.” 


An interesting find was made on October 19 
in the precincts of Peterborough Cathedral. 
In the passage leading froin the cloisters to 
the old monastic kitchen, workmen came 
across a window which had Jong been hidden 
from view by means of brickwork. It measures 
10 feet from the base to the apex, and is 
nearly 6 feet in width. It is a pointed 
window, filled with beautiful flamboyant 
tracery, in a perfect state of preservation. 
Altogether three other windows have been 
opened, but the present one altogether sur- 
passes these in completeness and perfect 
preservation. It is believed there are similar 
treasures in three other arches which have 
for a long time been bricked up. 


b 9 
The Celtic Union of Edinburgh, of which 
Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A.Scot., is the 
President, has issued an interesting syllabus 
of meetings for the session 1904-1905. At 
the opening meeting on November to, Mr. 
J. Bartholomew spoke on “ The Statutes of 
Iona.””’ The December meeting will be held 
on the 8th, when Miss Hull will lecture on 
‘Jacobite Bards of Scotland and Ireland.” 
Among the other lecturers will be Professor 





Kuno Meyer (“ The Origin of Celtic Litera- 
ture’) and Mr. John Duncan (‘Celtic Art”). 
From these announcements and from the 
other particulars given in the programme of 
the Union, it is clear that interest in Celtic 
archzology is very much alive in the northern 
capital ‘The Union promises to do very 


useful work. 


English Society during the 
CHars of the Roses. 


By Avice E, Rapice, D.Sc. 
(Concluded from p. 337 ) 


—.— 


. y}U RING the latter half of the fifteenth 
i SS century many large fortunes were 
WG¢4) made by English merchants by 


means of the newcommerce. The 
Celys, merchants of the staple, were possessed 
of lands in Essex, and their letters show us 
that they were rich men. They buy hawks 
and horses, give valuable presents, turn over 
42,000 a year in their business,* and nego- 
tiate marriages between their daughters and 
rich gentlemen. They were extremely fond 
of sport, and led a far more vigorous outdoor 
life than any of our commercial classes do 
now. They had little refinement or sensi- 
bility, but plenty of common-sense and 
shrewd business capacity. Their letters are 
full of matters of business, of the health of 
their horses, of sport, or of family affairs ; 
public matters are barely alluded to at all. 
The Celys paid no attention to the dynastic 
struggle which was agitating their country, 
although they took advantage of the disturbed 
state of affairs to fill their pockets. They 
and their relations seem to have done some- 
thing in the way of capturing ships and 
holding the prisoners to ransom, for an un- 
dated letter from Thomas Dalton to his 
brother begs him to meet part of a certain 
bill in London, and promises to pay him 
within twelve or thirteen days, “for I look 
every day for tidings out of Holland for my 
ship and my prisoners, and, brother, this pay- 
ment lieth my poor honesty upon.” But the 

* Equal to about £32,000 of our money. 
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Celys were probably no worse than other 
merchants, and there were many opportunities 
for successful fraud at this time. Any way, 
whether by fraud or not, they managed their 
business well. The two sons of Richard Cely 
made an annual profit out of their business 
of £100 each, an income equal to that of a 
knight and double that of a squire. The 
various commissions which his mother was 
continually asking George Cely to execute at 
Calais show that she and her husband lived 
not only comfortably, but even luxuriously. 
She asks for such articles as Gascon wines, 
goshawks, lambskin, mink and other furs, 
tapestry, Holland cloth, saddles, stirrups, and 
other horse gear, armour, pickled salmon, 
salt fish, sugar, ginger, saffron, French gloves, 
and Calais pack-thread. When Richard 
Cely the younger started to find a wife after 
his father’s death, he got several offers from 
eligible quarters. In 1484 William Cely 
wrote that a lady had been inquiring as to the 
comparative wealth of Richard and George, 
and of another merchant. Altogether, the 
Celys were persons of considerable impor- 
tance, they lived like rich landed gentry. 
One of their uncles was Dean of York, and 
in a letter from Robert, the youngest of the 
Celys, mentioning this uncle’s death, he 
speaks with great pride of the references 
made to the Dean in a sermon at Paul's 
Cross. 

The civic generosity which prevailed at 
this time is very noticeable. Legacies were 
still left in wills to churches and charities, 
but there was a growing tendency to bequeath 
money to secular purposes. Funds were left 
for the foundation and maintenance of hos- 
pitals and almshouses, for the relief of taxa- 
tion, for building bridges, repairing roads, or 
for putting poor children to school. Wealthy 
citizens gave donations during their lifetime 
for municipal purposes. William Eastfield, 
while Mayor of London, built at his own 
charge the water-conduit in Fleet Street, 
another Mayor built the conduit in Cheap, 
while another built Leadenhall at his own 
cost.* When Sir John Crosby died, he left to 
the repairing of the parish church of St. 
Helen’s in Bishopsgate 500 marks, to the 
repairing of another parish church £40, 
to the repairing of the City walls 4100, to 

* Baker's Chronicle, p. 199. 


the repairing of Rochester Bridge £10, and 
to the wardens and commonalty of the 
Grocers in London two large pots of silver 
chased with gilt.* But the will of Will'am 
Gregory + is a particularly good example of 
the increasing tendency to leave money for 
secular purposes. “ A'so,” one part of it 
runs, “I bequeath towards the amending and 
reparation of the foulest ways about London 
410.” And iater on, after he has _be- 
queathed various sums for sundry religious 
purposes, he leaves funds to divers poor 
people in different hospitals and to the 
prisoners in Newgate, and then commands 
that any of his goods remaining over should 
be used in “ making, repairing, and amending 
of poor churches and of feeble ways and 
bridges, and in finding of scholars to school.” 

There was certainly a great diffusion of 
wealth during the fifteenth century, and the 
well-to-do citizens were generous enough in 
the way of indiscriminate almsgiving to their 
poorer brethren. But we have already seen 
that poverty was increasing, for the new 
wealth did not penetrate down to the lowest 
class of citizens. The problem of pauperism 
began in the towns long before the dissolution 
of the monasteries. The dissolution made 
the existing pauperism more apparent, but it 
did little to increase it. For in the fifteenth 
century the monastic institutions had ceased 
to do their work well, and had become 
pauperizing agencies. The decline and cor- 
ruption of the Church, the turning of land 
into pasture, the industrial revolution in the 
woollen industry, the civil disturbances which 
increased the tendency towards a more 
oligarchic form of municipal government, 
and, indeed, the very progress of the nation 
in material wealth, were all partial causes of 
the increase of pauperism, or, rather, of that 
violent contrast between rich and poor which 
is so characteristic of modern times. The 
old methods of poor relief were losing their 
efficiency, and the new system of State-organ- 
ized poor relief had not yet taken their place. 
The problem of pauperism had not become 
big enough for the State to step in and 
attempt its solution, but rapidly changing 
social conditions were soon to make State 
action imperative. 


* Baker's Chronicle, p. 217. 
+ Collections of a London Citizen, xiiii-x\vii. 
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A new struggle was beginning in the towns, 
a struggle unknown in their previous history. 
We hear of intrigues and faction fights, of a 
sort of industrial war within the fraternities, 
of constitutional changes resisted by the 
poorer citizens. The long struggle between 
the middle and lower classes had begun ; but 
we can only guess as to what would have 
been the result of this struggle, for with the 
end of the Wars of the Roses new external 
forces come to the front, and the social 
struggle is thrust for the time being into the 
background. With the commencement of 
the Tudor period the whole character and 
significance of the town changes. England 
is raised to the position of a Great Power ; 
she is drawn into the mesh of European 
politics, and becomes the equal of the great 
nations of the Continent. Vast issues began 
to confront the English people. They be- 
came conscious of themselves as a nation, 
and by the side of this great new feeling 
local ambitions and local aspirations almost 
stood reproved. They could not preserve 
their old meaning in face of the forces which 
had come into existence. At the same time, 
the whole idea of the government changed. 
Only the royal power could hold England 
together. ‘The King alone could express the 
people’s will. ‘Ihe ‘Tudor system of central- 
ization left no room for local self-government. 
The towns were simply used as machinery to 
carry out the ideas of the central government. 
It is only in recent times that the possibility 
has arisen of the towns once more becoming 
a power in our national history. In the 
future they may again become schools in 
which political problems may be worked out 
and a new conception gained as regards the 
relation between the citizen and the State. 

The peasantry still formed the great mass 
of the common people of England, and on 
the whole they were fairly prosperous during 
this period, in spite of the disturbances of the 
wars. Thorold Rogers tells us that all through 
the fifteenth century the wage of an agri- 
cultural labourer was fourpence a day, and 
sixpence a day in harvest; that eight hours 
was the usual day’s work, and that wages 
tended upward during the century.* This 
cannot, of course, be taken as absolute, for 


* Rogers, Stix Centuries of Work and Wages, 
p- 326. 


we are totally in the dark as regards the con- 
tinuity of employment, while we know that 
on saints’ days and on Saturdays the labourer 
only worked half time, and so received half- 
wages. On the other hand, we must add to 
this wage the additional earnings made by 
the other members of a labourer’s family. 
Rents, too, were everywhere low, and land- 
lords lenient. Even the lowest class of agri- 
cultural labourers had plenty of food while 
they were employed, and although they were 
badly housed, still, they had always fresh air. 
It is true that the English people suffered at 
this time from the plague, but the sickness 
was intermittent, and was chiefly prevalent in 
the towns. The Statute of Apparel of 1463, 
which limited the labourer’s expenditure on 
dress, proves that he must have possessed 
some sort of surplus after defraying the cost 
of the necessaries of life. 

The social life of the labourers and their 
wives centred round the village ale-house. 
There were great numbers of these in every 
village, for ale or beer was practically the 
only drink of the people. LEvery evening 
both men and women collected in the taverns, 
and there are complaints at this time of 
people sitting all through the night playing 
cards and dice, even on Sundays and fast- 
days. Both Langland and Skelton give us a 
vivid picture of the people flocking to these 
village ale-houses. The result of this custom 
was a prevalence of drunkenness, and a 
consequent increase in the poverty of the 
labourers. For if they could not pay for as 
much ale as they could drink, they pledged 
their personal belongings, and when these 
were all in pawn they were allowed credit at 
exorbitant terms by the tavern-keeper. ‘The 
poverty-stricken condition of many of the 
country labourers must have been partly due 
to this vice of drunkenness. Their habits, 
too, were far from clean. Soap could not be 
used by the very poor, for it was 14d. a 
pound. At the same time, the practical dis- 
appearance of leprosy seems to imply that 
the lowest classes had improved in the matter 
of personal cleanliness. 

At the beginning of the Wars of the Roses 
there was little social discontent among the 
peasantry, and Cade’s Proclamation shows 
that the old social grievances had subsided. 
The question of villenage and serfage is 
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absent, and the programme is political, not 
social. But from the year 1470 an agrarian 
revolution began which lasted till 1530, and 
brought with it many changes in the condition 
of the peasantry. The enclosure of the com- 
mon lands must have affected the medizval 
village economy ; it was bound to upset the 
old ideas as to social relations, for it did 
away with the old methods of common 
cultivation, and this in itself involved a 
change in habits of thought. The object 
of this enclosure of the common lands was 
to substitute pasture for tillage, and it was 
generally brought about by the actual dis- 
possession of the customary tenant holding at 
the time, or by the refusal on his death to 
allow his son to succeed to the holding. The 
demesne lands were also being enclosed and 
turned into sheep-walks, but this did not 
produce the same effect as the enclosure 
of the common lands, for it seems probable 
that by this time the lord’s demesne had 
ceased to consist of scattered strips in the 
common fields. But although its enclosure 
did not disturb the village economy, it must 
have resulted in some temporary hardship. 
A large class of poor cottiers had been accus- 
tomed to eke out their scanty living through 
occasional employment on the demesne lands. 
So when these lands were enclosed the 
cottiers suffered considerably. There is no 
doubt that this agrarian revolution was a 
cause of the great poverty at the end of this 
period in certain rural districts. 

But the distress caused by the great ex- 
tension of pasture-farming may have been 
partially counterbalanced by the rise of the 
domestic system of industry in the woollen 
manufacture. The industry was drifting away 
from the towns into the country, and the new 
class of capitalists were beginning to give out 
their wool to the country people to be worked 
up in their own homes. But any wide 
generalization as to the condition of the 
English peasantry during the latter half of 
the fifteenth century is practically impossible, 
owing to the scanty sources of information. 
All that we can see is that progress had been 
made since the preceding century. Although 
the Peasants’ Rising failed, the labour troubles 
that had caused it had now been virtually 
brought to an end by gradual concessions. 
The majority of the villein class were now 


free, and agricultural wages were high. The 
system of enclosure and its evil results did 
not become widespread until the beginning 
of the Tudor period, while the new methods 
of manufacture in the woollen industry gave 
subsidiary employment to portions of the 
rural population. 

And so we find that during the Wars of 
the Roses the social condition of England 
presents some sharp contrasts. There are 
the great lords, both lay ani ecclesiastic, 
living in their splendid castle manors and 
surrounded by their flocks of dependents ; 
there are the peasantry, whose condition 
indeed has improved, but who are often 
enough miserable and poverty-stricken. In 
the towns we see prosperous burghers who 
have become wealthy by means of the new 
commerce, and who keep in their hands all 
political and social privileges. At the other 
extremity of the town population we can dis- 
cern numbers of unskilled journeymen and 
casual labourers cut off from all municipal 
privileges, and sometimes hard put to it to 
keep body and soul together. If we see 
few signs of social discontent in the rural 
districts, we see plenty of it in the towns. 
And it is this social discontent, this growing 
antagonism between the lower and middle 
classes, that is at once a signal and a proof 
that the modern era is at hand. 

But although in previous centuries we do 
not find such sharp class contrasts and 
antagonisms, we do find more insuperable 
barriers between class and class. At the 
close of the Middle Ages these barriers have 
become less defined. ‘here was now nothing 
to prevent a fully qualified journeyman from 
rising to a position of wealth through success- 
ful trade, and perhaps becoming a country 
gentleman with a landed estate. There was 
little social difference between the most pros- 
perous merchant and the skilled craftsman ; 
it is only when we come to the lowest grades 
of labour that we discern social distinctions. 
The new commerce had brought about the 
rise of a large middle class, and this class 
had become a stepping-stone from one class 
to another, thus smoothing away many of the 
old hindrances to material advancement. 
The yeoman took to trade to better himself ; 
even the villein by taking up a craft might 
hope to improve his position. The Church 
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was no longer the sole avenue to social 
advancement, for the new industrial and 
commercial conditions in the towns were 
drawing together villein and craftsman, yeo- 
man and burgher, and making for social 
equality between the traders and the country 
gentry. The country gentry in their turn 
were closely connected with the higher 
nobility, and so there was a continual pro- 
gression from one class to another, with none 
of the barriers insuperable, and, indeed, with 
many facilities for moving from class to 
class. Only the very poor in town and 
country were as yet cut off from this possi- 
bility of progress. 

The close of the Middle Ages has been so 
often regarded as merely a time of decay and 
corruption that its real significance has been 
lost sight of. It is true that much of what 
was beautiful and noble in the old political 
and social conceptions had ceased to exist. 
But it is not true that the period was one 
of stagnation, of political apathy, of an abso- 
lute decline in the fine arts, or an absolute 
retrogression in culture and _ refinement. 
Some of the literature of the day shows us 
with what satisfaction contemporary writers 
contrasted the condition of the English 
people with that of their Continental neigh- 
bours. Chief Justice Fortescue says of the 
commons of his country : “ They be wealthy, 
and have all things necessary to the sus- 
tenance of nature ;’* and again: ‘“‘ The com- 
mon pecple of this land are the best fed, and 
also the best clad, of any nation, Christian 
or heathen.”+ The dwelling-houses of the 
upper and middle classes were full of luxuries 
and refinements unknown a century before. 
There was greater personal cleanliness, and 
contemporary literature shows a certain striv- 
ing after more refined habits. The arts, too, 
had not lost all their vigour and beauty. It 
is true that this is the period of the decadence 
of the Perpendicular style in architecture ; 
but it is also one in which many beautiful 
churches and other buildings were built. 
The simplicity of the earlier style is, indeed, 
not often seen, but the period produced 
King’s College Chapel, the cloisters of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and the faultlessly pro- 

* The Governance of England, p. 115. 

+ Commodities of England, Fortescue’s works, 
P- 552 


portioned tower of Bristol; while William 
Austin, the great artist of this time, designed 
that wonderful tomb of Earl Richard Beau- 
champ which lies at St. Mary’s Church, 
Warwick. 

It would be a mistake to regard this age as 
destitute of culture and learning. We may, 
indeed, infer that there was a certain retro- 
gression as regards education ; but this retro- 
gression was not acquiesced in, and vigorous 
attempts were made to correct the evil. Eton 
and Winchester were founded, new colleges 
were endowed at the Universities, funds were 
left by private individuals for the foundation 
and maintenance of smaller grammar-schools. 
The Church had not yet separated herself 
from the sphere of education. Still, where- 
ever there was a cathedral or a monastery 
there was a school. Twenty-one grammar- 
schools existed in the country, and the 
Universities opened to all the advantages of 
higher education. Reading and writing were 
widely diffused among the people, and even 
the chief artisans in each craft could write 
their own names, for they audited that part 
of the royal accounts which concerned 
labour. We may assume that many villeins 
sent their children to school, for a statute of 
Henry IV. laid down that they should be 
permitted to do so. 

An age in which education was encouraged 
and open to all, and in which domestic com- 
fort and luxury became widely diffused, can- 
not be looked upon as barbaric. ' And with 
all this there was a courtesy of address and a 
politeness ot manners which no succeeding 
age has improved upon. Even the Italian 
Ambassador remarked that the English were 
a very polite people. There was among 
English men and women a great love of 
order, a great sense of what was due to 
everyone. No one forgot to give respect 
where it was due—to social superiors, to 
parents, or to foreigners. When men talked 
together in the streets they did so with their 
heads uncovered. There was great free- 
dom of social intercourse. The sexes met 
freely, and custom allowed unmarried girls 
to converse with men at their pleasure. 
Erasmus has told us of the curious method 
of giving and receiving salutations, which 
made him regard England as one of the 
most pleasant countries imaginable. This 
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freedom of manners must have mitigated 
the severity of home life, and it lasted until 
the cold touch of Puritanism extinguished 
all warmth of social intercourse. 

But, unfortunately, there was at this time 
a certain decay in religion and morality. 
The authority of the Church had been fail- 
ing for long. Projects of confiscation had 
already been discussed in Parliament. Rome 
could no longer lend her support, for the 
Papacy was becoming a mere shadow. The 
Church was beginning to sink into depen- 
dence on the Crown, and one of the evils 
from which the Lancastrian dynasty suffered 
was the corruption of the Church. The 
Church of the fifteenth century was like 
that of the fourteenth, only a little worse. 
It was the worst age of the Anglican Church. 

The clergy as a class were of great social 
importance. The higher clergy were often 
extremely wealthy, and had franchises and 
jurisdictions on their estates. They lived 
in as splendid style as the great nobles, 
and in their spiritual courts they exercised a 
jurisdiction over the minds and consciences 
of men. The clergy were connected with 
all the different estates of the country. The 
bishoprics were filled by the younger sons of 
nobles ; the country gentry had kinsmen in 
Holy Orders or in the monasteries; the 
chantry priests came from the ranks of the 
yeomen. This great diffusion of interest 
had once given an enormous influence to the 
Church, and had made it possible for her to 
use such influence for good; but now that 
the Church had ceased to be national, now 
that she was marked by corruption and im- 
morality, and had descended to be the spy 
and servant of rival factions, this possible 
good influence vanished. Most of the lower 
clergy neither possessed a cure of souls nor 
preached. All they did was to say Masses 
for the dead at a high pecuniary reward. 
They therefore had no religious responsi- 
bilities, while they were cut off through their 
vows of celibacy from the duties and responsi- 
bilities of laymen. The consequence was 
that everywhere there were numbers of idle 
clergy frequenting ale-houses, and steeped in 
all kinds of vice. The result of this must 
have been to bring about a moral degeneracy 
among laymen. As for the higher clergy, 
although the same charge of immorality 
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cannot be brought against them, they were 
equally divorced from religious life. Their 
interests were purely political, and the higher 
offices of the Church were regarded simply 
as a means to material wealth and temporal 
power. At the same time they indirectly 
encouraged the inferior clergy in their vice 
by neglecting to punish them in the spiritual 
courts for their offences. 

In short, the Anglican Church had fallen 
into such a state of corruption that it had 
ceased to be an influence for good in the 
nation, and had become an example for evil. 
It was little wonder that in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century their religion meant 
little to the. English people. It cannot be 
said that the age was irreligious, but it is 
true to say that religion had become a matter 
of passive acceptance rather than of lively 
faith.* When the Church of the Middle 
Ages had existed in all its glory and great- 
ness, men’s religion had at least been real to 
them But now that the glory of the Church 
had departed, the living faith that was in her 
seems to have vanished also. The Church 
would not purge herself from within ; the 
time was soon to come when she had no 
choice but to submit to a purging from 
without. 

We leave the period of the Wars of the 
Roses feeling that a great system which had 
once been interwoven with all manner of 
beautiful and noble conceptions is about to 
vanish. Nothing but its outward organiza- 
tion remained to tell of the former glory of 
the Anglican Church. The baronage which, 
at the beginning of the wars still existed in 
all its splendour, loses from this time its old 
characteristics. The ‘Tudors were strong 
rulers, and were determined to bring the 
nobles into dependence on themselves. The 
nobility, like the Church, sinks into depend- 
ence on the Crown. In the towns the 
medizval system was soon to undergo a 
great transformation. ‘lhe accession of the 
Tudors brought about a thorough change 
in the relations of the local and central 
authorities. 

Nearly all that was great in the medizval 
world was indeed languishing even unto 


* Lollardism as a real force had been extinguished. 
A few Lollards were, however, burnt during this 
period. See Fabyan, 663. 
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death. But the dawn was already at hand. 
Deep down below the surface of things new 
good was springing up from the old roots ; 
new life was coming down from above and 
quickening the old life with fresh hopes and 
fresh aspirations. The wars, in spite of all, 
had done much good. They had removed 
a weak, incapable King; they had shown 
the necessity of a strong King. ‘They had 
made clear the dangerous independence of 
the baronage, and had shown to all the selfish- 
ness and materialism which lay beneath its 
outward splendour. For the great day when 
the nobles were the leaders of the people, 
and the champions of a freedom however 
limited, was gone for ever. Henceforth the 
great lords could have been nothing but 
thorns in the side of the nation. Fortu- 
nately, the result of the wars was to seat 
on the throne the first of a line of vigorous 
rulers, which put down all baronial indepen- 
dence with a strong hand. And elsewhere 
there were manifesting themselves new forces 
which were to make England great and pros- 
perous. The new commerce had sprung up, 
and the seeds of England’s greatness were 
about to be sown. The merchants in the 
towns were connecting themselves with the 
country gentry, and that class was forming 
itself which did so much to free the nation 
from the misgovernment of the Stuarts. At 
the close of the period we see signs of the 
new national enthusiasm—the spirit which 
was to become such a great force both for 
good and for evil. A sense of national unity 
and of pride in England as a country was 
soon to take the place of the old municipal 
and local idea. All these new forces and 
feelings which were to quicken the nation’s 
life we can just dimly perceive at the acces- 
sion of Henry VII. 

In this period all was not decline, and 
that which was decline was but a natural and 
necessary stage on the way to something 
better. One turns from the fifteenth cen- 
tury not, indeed, without a feeling of some- 
thing like regret, but with a still stronger 
feeling of hope for the future, and a know- 
ledge that the subsequent changes in the 
social condition of our country have on the 
whole made for progress. 


Che College Church of 
St. Andrews and Bishop 
Kennedp’s Comb. 


By F. A. G. DAVIDSON. 
iii 
HE superb tomb in the College 

Church of St. Salvator at St. 

Andrews in Fifeshire is probably 

the finest example of medizval 
work of the kind inGreat Britain. And though 
its pinnacles are shattered and its niches 
empty of their statues, and though it has 
been terribly destroyed by neglect and by 
the ravages of time, there is quite enough of 
its former splendour remaining to show what 
a beautiful creation it must once have been. 

Bishop Kennedy, a son of Sir James 
Kennedy of Dunure, was Primate of the 
Church of Scotland and Chancellor of the 
University of St. Andrews. He died in the 
Castle of St. Andrews in 1465, and was buried 
in this tomb that he had erected for himself 
in the College Church of St. Salvator, of 
which he was the founder. He was a saga- 
cious, wise, and good man, and a special 
benefactor to his own city of St. Andrews ; 
and at his death he was mourned by the 
whole Scottish nation, for whom he had done 
so much. 

The tomb itself is most wonderfully beauti- 
ful, and the delicate tracery of the tiny towers, 
windows, and arches above the canopy, show 
that it is the work of some great master, well 
known in his art, though there is no record 
of his name remaining to us. It is said by 
competent authorities that the sculptors were 
French, and it is certain that the stone of 
which the monument is made is not to be 
found in Fifeshire, though, as far as can be 
ascertained, it is to be found in France. But 
local tradition speaks of Bishop Kennedy 
himself being the architect. 

The upper part of the tomb is perhaps the 
most wonderful. It consists of over 400 tiny 
windows or openings, some extremely small, 
in many cases hardly an inch high, and it 
resembles the front of a palace, every part 
being very highly decorated. 

The arched niches at the back of the tomb 
are also most beautifully proportioned. In 





' the front ones on either side, a perfectly carved 
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miniature staircase is to be seen that winds 
up through tiny doors, which still plainly 
show traces of tiny carved hinges and latches, 
like the entrance-hall of some medizval 
castle. I have never seen anything like it in 


any other part of the country. 

There are in ail seventy-nine niches for 
statues, all, of course, now empty, and nine 
larger statues must have been fixed to the 
base of the tomb. The tomb itself was 
opened in 1842, and again in 1860. 


On the 





BISHOP KENNEDY’S TOMB. 


first occasion it was found that the tomb 
must have been opened at some earlier date, 
as the bones of the Bishop lay among a 
débris of broken stones. In 1860 these 
bones were reverently gathered together, put 
into an oak coffin, and buried before the 
members of the college. 

At the east side of the tomb is a very 
beautifully carved ambry, which is almost the 
only one now remaining on the north side of 
the Tweed. There are two angels supporting 
the monstrance, while the Host is still clearly 





to be traced between them. The royal arms 
of Scotland are in a shield on one side, and 
Bishop Kennedy’s coat of arms is to be seen 
on the other. The carving is still in a per- 
fect state of preservation, and the marks 
can be clearly seen where the hinges of the 
doors were hung. 

The Church of St. Salvator itself is the 
best bit of Gothic architecture in Scotland. 
It was built in 1450, and a few years later 
was altered considerably, niches being in- 
serted in the buttresses, and statues of the 
Apostles placed in them. These latter dis- 
appeared at the time of the Reformation, but 
in no other way externally was the church at 
all damaged. What the inside of the church 
was formerly like we have no record left to us 
to show ; but from University documents of 
the period we learn that the ornaments for use 
in the church were of the most costly descrip- 
tion; indeed, the founder seems to have 
spared no expense in fitting up this church 
in a manner worthy of his position and of his 
munificence. 

From the time of the Reformation till the 
year 1759 the Church of St. Salvator was never 
used as a place of worship, as it had been 
turned into a court-room for the University 
Commissioners ; but in this year it was de- 
cided to again use it as a church, and it was 
restored to its proper use. But it is ever to 
be regretted that, in accordance with the 
debased architectural ideas of that period, 
the beautiful stone tracery of the windows 
and what stained glass still remained, were 
removed to give place to large wooden frames 
filled with plain window glass. 

In 1773, from a mistaken idea that the 
roof was unsafe, and also because it was con- 
tended that the minister’s voice could not be 
heard from the pulpit without an echo, the 
lovely arched stone roof of the church was 
taken down, and the present wooden one put 
in its place. In 1860 the church was restored 
to its present condition, which is in every 
way worthy of the great college that bears its 
name. 


Sy 
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Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 


By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL, 


(Continued from p. 243.) 
—=——_ 


SHHE Adel Drugger is noticed by Ben 

2) Jonson as a conundrum in his 
play of the A/chymist, printed in 
1610. It was a tobacconist’s sign, 
and as such an instance occurs among the 
Banks Collection of Shop-bills, Portfolio 
6—appertaining to No. 56 (or 86)—Prince’s 
Street, Leicester Fields.* Other tobacco- 
nists’ signs were the Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the Black Boy, Sir Roger de Coverley, the 
Highlander, Tobacco Roll, the Crown and 
Rasp, a Dutchman, the Virginian, the Civet 
Cat, the Three Tobacco Pipes, and the 
most curious of all, the Jessamine Tree and 
Snuffing Gentleman. For all of these, see 
under their respective initial letters. 

The Absalom. The usual sign of the wig- 
maker was the Black, Golden, White, or 
the Blue Peruke (¢ v.), but an exception to 
this was the Adsa/om, a sign formerly in the 
London Road, representing Absalom hang- 
ing from a tree, and underneath the lines : 





Oh, Absalom ! my son, my son ! 
If thou hadst worn a wig, 
Thou hadst not been undone. 
CHRISTOPHER BROWN: 
Tavern Anecdotes. 


The Acorn, generally gilded and some- 
times spelt “‘acron,” was a not uncommon 
sign in London. Bailey, in his Dictionary 
of 1740, says that the word is from the 
Saxon aac, oak, and cep, grain—ze., the 
fruit of the oak. Professor Skeat denies 
that it is from oak at all, but from the 
Anglo-Saxon @cer, a field (acre); Icelandic, 
akarn; Dan., agern; Goth., akrana, fruit, 
the fruit of the field. It was spelt “acron ” 
as late as 1742. In the Daztly Advertiser 
for February 18 of that year, “ Right Portugal 
Onion-Seed, Tuberose Roots, and Evergreen 
Oak Acrons,” are advertised for sale at the 
King’s Head, near Fetter Lane, in Holborn. 

The Gilded Acorn was the sign of a 
publisher ‘‘near the Little North door in 


* See, further, Zhe History of Signboards. 


St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1672.”* There was 
an “Akorne” in Panyer Alley,t and others 
in Long Lane in 1656 (No. 1,826, zid.), 
and in Bishopsgate Street (No. 243, /did.). 

The Golden Acorn was the sign of a quack 
which distinguished ‘‘the fourth house on 
the right hand at the lower end of Plumb 
Tree Street, near Drury Lane end in High 
Holborn,”{ and of another in Carthusian 
Street in Charterhouse Yard, Smithfield.§ 

There is a seventeenth-century token 
extant of the Acorn in Bishopsgate Street,|| 
and also one of an Acorn in Long Lane, 
Smithfield (No. 761), in 1656. It was the 
sign of an engraver and paper-stainer facing 
Hungerford (? Stairs), Strand, in 1791. 

“At her House at the ed Ball and 
Acorn in Queen Street, Cheapside, over 
against the Globe Tavern, near the Three 
Cranes, liveth a Gentlewoman that hath a 
most incomparable Wash to beautify the 
Face,” {_ etc. 

There was an Acorn in Lombard Street.** 
“John Hall and John Lodge, Successors to 
Mr. Bradford Wayte, deceas’d, are removed 
from Blowbladder Street to the Acorn and 
Charity School Warehouse, next Door to the 
Eagle and Child in St. Martin’s le Grand, 
who continues to serve Charity-Schools and 
Workhouses with complete Cloathing, from 
Head to Foot, at the following Rates, viz., 
Men at 1. 6s. 8d.; Boys, 18s. d.; Women, 
1. 6s. 8d. ; Girls, 18s. 6d.” tT 

The acorn was a favourite emblem, no 
doubt like the oak, of strength. The play- 
ing cards exhibited at the Society of Anti- 
quaries by Dr. Stukeley bearing acorns were 
described by him as signifying the peasants, 
woodmen, foresters, hunters, and farmers, as 
those bearing leaves signified the gentry 
who possess lands, woods, etc., and parks. {} 
In the Beauchamp Tower is a piece of 
carving which represents an oak-tree bearing 
acorns, beneath which are the initials 

* See Ballad in the Luttrell Collection, British 
Museum. 

+ Boyne’s Zokens, 1889, No. 2,182. 

¢ Bagford Bills, Harleian MSS., fol. 17, Nos. 68 
and 69. 

§ Lbid., et seq. 

|| Beaufoy Tokens, No. 169. 

§] London Journal, April 7, 1721. 

** F. G. H. Price’s Signs of Lombard Street. 

tt Whitehall Evening Post, December 25, 1756. 

} Singer’s Playing Cards, 1816, p. 174. 
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“R. D.,” in all probability those of Robert 


Dudley, the favourite Earl of Leicester. “A 
slip of oak with golden acorns was a badge 
used by the late Duke of Portland (1891), 
eldest co-heir of the barony of Ogle,* and a 
suit of vestments of crimson velvet with a 
cross embroidered with acorns “was _be- 
queathed by George, Earl of Buntingdon, 
to the church of St. Elyne in Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch.” f 

At the present day the Acorn is the sign 
of a vegetarian hotel at No. 54, St. Mary 
Axe. There is a large gilded acorn over the 
entrance. 

At the Acorn in Fleet Street Richard 
Pierson was carrying on a goldsmith’s trade 
from 1672-1712. He was succeeded by 
Edward Pierson, who failed about 1730. 
In 1688 he is described as being at the 
Acorn next door to the Queen’s Head 
Tavern over against the Temple. { 

The Acorn was also the sign of William 
Garsed, haberdasher on Ludgate Hill in 
1760.§ 

The Actor was the sign of George Pais- 
grove, Play House Yard, Go'den Lane. || 

The Adam and Eve was the sign of a 
bookseller in Little Britain, named Edward 
Archer, in 1655-1656. In the latter year 
was issued the first edition of Middleton and 
Rowley’s comedy, Zhe Old Law, or, A New 
Way to Please Ye, acted before the King and 
Queen in Salisbury Court. Massinger, as 
well as Rowley, is stated to: have assisted in 
this play.‘! Edward Thomas dwelt here 
from 166065. One of Thomas’s publica- 
tions was entitled, 4 Protestant Picture of 
Jesus Christ, drawn in Scripture Colours, both 
for Light to Sinners and Delight to Saints, by 
Thomas Sympson, M.A., preacher of the 
Word at London. 

There was a bookseller’s sign of the 4dam 
and Eve in the Strand, near Hungerford 


* Pallisser’s Historic Devices, p. 317. 

+ N. H. Nicolas’s TZestamenta Vetusta. 
p. 660. 

t “The Signs of Old Fleet Street,” by F. G. 
Hilton Price, in the Archeological Journal, December, 
1895. 

§ Jbid., p. 386. 

|| Boyne’s 7okens, No. 1,158. 

7.See The Poetical Register; or, The Lives and 
Characters of all the English Poets, with an Account 
of their Writings, 1723, p. 182. 
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Market, in 1687.* It was also the sign of a 
house in Lombard Street represented by the 
present numbers 30, 31, 32, and 33, includ- 
ing Three King Court, the site of which is 
now occupied by No. 31.tT 

Larwood and Hotten seem to imply that 
this sign had its origin in the medizval 
mysteries where our first parents were con- 
stant dramatis persone, but, as in the case of © 
so many other London signs, it was more 
probably derived from the arms of a City 
company, in this case that of the Fruiterers, 
which consist of an apple-tree with the serpent 
entwining the trunk, and presenting an apple 
to Eve, Adam being on the dexter side. 
The sign was, indeed, sometimes called the 
Fruiterers’ Arms, as in the case of a token 
appertaining to Edward Reade in Rosemary 
Lane.t Beaufoy ascribes to the distempered 
brain of some “ pot-house bard” the follow- 
ing quibble : 

All women rightly are call’d Eves, 
Because they came from Adam’s wife ; 


Add /hi to eves, and they are thieves, 
And oft rob men of merry life. 


To eve add /s, they are evels ; 
Let d@ precede, they are devels. 

Thus eves are thieves, thieves are evils, 
And angry eves worse than devils. 


According to the Post-Office Directory of 
1848 there were, in that year, thirteen houses 
with the sign of the Adam and Eve. } 

The carved stone sign of the Adam and 
Eve, which was formerly embedded in the 
wall of No. 52, Newgate Street, appertained, 
according to the late Mr. Burkitt, F.S.A., to 
a wool merchant, and remained éx situ as late 
as 1853. The occupiers of No. §2 were, in 
1837, fringe manufacturers. The sign is of 
frequent occurrence among the Bagford 
title- pages. 

The Addison's Head —In the History of 
Signboards we are told that this was “for 
above sixty years the sign—first of C. Corbett, 
and afterwar’s of his son Thomas, book- 
sellers in Fleet Street from 1740 till the 
beginning of this century.” But it would be 
nearer the mark, I think, if the order of their 
going were reversed, for Thomas Corbett 


* Bibliographer, part 10. 
+ F. G. Hilton Price’s Signs of Lombard Street. 
t Beaufoy Tokens, No. 947. 
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appears to have been the founder of the firm, 
not in Fleet Street, but at the Addison’s Head, 
next to the Rose Tavern, wthout Temple 
Bar, where he advertised as “ Just Published,” 
Buchanan’s Appendix to his History of Scot- 
Jand.* On December 13, 1722, he adver- 
tised the fourth edition of the Coddler of 
Preston, and the Adventures of Half an Hour, 
as they are acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, written by Mr. Chris- 
topher Bullock.t In the Zrue Briton of 
July 19, 1723, he advertises from the same 
house the sale of ‘‘a very curious Collection 
of a Person of Quality, and Edmund Boyer, 
Esq., both Deceased, consisting of Two 
Thousand Volumes, in Architecture, Cuts, 
Maps, History, Antiquity, Medals, Chron- 
icles, Dictionaries, Poetry, Plays, Romances, 
Law, Common and Statute, Divinity, Physick, 
Surgery, Botany, Lives, Husbandry, Garden- 
ing, Trade, Chronology, and other Miscel- 
lanies in English, Greek, Latin, and French. 

. .” In the Zvening Post of February 8, 
1724, it is still T. Corbett, without Temple 
Bar, who advertises “ Zaw Quzibbles ; or A 
Treatise of the Evasions, Tricks, Turns, and 
Quibbles, commonly us'd in the Profession of 
the Law to the Prejudice of Clients and 
Others.” In the Daily Advertiser of 
November 7, and December 8, 1741, it is 
Charles Corbett alone who, at the Addison’s 
Head, now facing St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street, advertises his ‘Lottery Office... 
whole Tickets, or shares of Tickets, in Halves, 
Fourths, Eighths, or Sixteenths,” at the very 
lowest prices, etc. In the same popular 
journal of April 3, 1742, Charles Corbett 
advertises the sale by himself at St. Paul’s 
Coffee-House of the library of “the late 
Rev. Mr. Francis Samuel Say, Minister of the 
French Church in Wheeler Street, Spitalfields.” 
In the Whitehall Evening Post of April 6, 
1756, the style had become A. and C. 
Corbett, and on March 13 of the same year 
they advertise in the same journal “ Zhe 
Country Clergyman’s Advice to the People of 
Great Britain in General. . . on the Present 
Important and Critical Situation of Public 
Affairs, by J. D., of the County of York.” 
The following, from the same journal of 
November 9, 1756, is a fair example of the 


* Freeholders’ Journal, March 7, 1721. 
+ See the Evening Post of that date, 
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almost unintelligible jargon of anti-Popery 
fanaticism : 

“The Public are desired to take Notice 
that Sir John, Anti-Pope (the little Kentish 
Admiral, who hoisted his Flag in April, 1754, 
on board the Royal George, and who has 
been fighting almost ever since against the* 
Two Princes of Darkness, hist Warming- 
Pan Majesty, and the numerous combin’d 
Fleets of all the Anti-Christian Powers), may 
be heard of at A. and C. Corbett’s Correct 
State Lottery Office, opposite St. Dunstan’s 
Church in Fleet Street. 

““N.B.—Sir John is in great Hopes that 
before seven Years are at an end he shall 
give Count Ignorance (the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Roman Catholic Navy) such a 
thundering Broadside as will be ready to 
split his Ship all to pieces.” 

Other books announced are, “ Ben Jonson's 
Last Legacy to the Sons of Wit, Mirth and 
Jollity. . . . To which is added, A Drunken 
Oration, as it was perform’d at the Theatre 
Royal in Covent Garden, by that inimitable 
Comedian Mr. Shuter, in the Character of 
Hipsley’s Drunken Man.” Other announce- 
ments relate to “4A Treatise on the Virtues 
of a Crust of Bread, eat early in a Morning 
Fasting, by Nicholas Robinson, M.D., Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
Physician to Christ’s Hospital, London,” 
and to ‘* London in Miniature; or, A Com- 
plete Guide to Foreigners. ... The Whole 
being the Substance of Stowe, Maitland, and 
other large and extensive Works on this Sub- 
ject; with the Addition of many new and 
curious Particulars. At the End of this 
Work is added a new and correct List of 
Streets, etc., by which any Person may be 
acquainted, at one View, with the exact 
Situation of every Street, Lane, Square, 
Court, Alley, etc., in the Metropolis.”§ 

The Adelaide Hotel, London Bridge. See 
the Creed Collection of Zavern Signs, vol. i. 
(B. Mus. Lib.). ° 

The Adelphi Tavern, or the Adelphi Shades. 
There is a bill relating to this tavern in the 
Creed Collection of Zavern Signs, vol. i. 

The Admiral and Sextant. See Notes and 
Queries, Ninth Series, vol. xi., p. 412. 

* ‘* Vide the Advertisement of the above Flag Officer 
in our Paper of December 1, 1755.” t Zhid. 


+ Whitehall Fuening Post, December 4, 1756. 
§ lbid., December 23, 1756. 
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The Admiral Vernon. In 1739, after the 
Battle of Portobello, the portrait of Admiral 


Vernon dangled from every sign-post.* But 
even sign-board glories are transient, for in 
due time Vernon’s head was in many in- 
stances displaced by that of the Duke of 
Cumberland in popularity. The Portobello 
Arms sometimes occur. ‘‘ Yesterday Morn- 
ing the Body of a Woman was found in a 
Ditch in Chelsea-Fields, near the Portobello 
Alehouse: By several Bruises on her Head 
tis suppos’d she was murder’d.”t 

The AZ4emarle Arms. Judging from two 
old London directories, this very old tavern 
must have disappeared from No.-71, South 
Audley Street, between the years 1879 and 
1888, for it was still standing in 1879, but is 
not mentioned in the directory for 1888. 
Perhaps it was effaced in accordance with 
the plan of the late Duke of Westminster of 
reducing the number of public-houses on his 
Mayfair estates. ‘The sign probably had its 
origin in the delirious times of the Restora- 
tion, and in the part General Monk took in 
that historic event. An Earl of Albemarle, 
however, dwelt in Grosvenor Square in 1742, 
when he advertises for the recovery of “a 
middle-size brown Spaniel Dog, with long 
Ears and long Back, very thick shoulder’d, 
with a white Speck upon his Breast, and 
answers to the name of Cesar.” Half a 
Guinea Reward is offered and the usual en- 
couragement given of “no questions asked.” { 
On another occasion there is advertised as 
lost, ‘‘a small black and white Spaniel Bitch 
of King Charies’s Breed, with very long Ears, 
lame of the left Leg behind, and answers to 
the name of Chloe.” It was to be brought 
to the Albemarle Arms in Great Audley 
Street, Grosvenor Square. “ Half a Guinea 
Reward and no Questions ask’d.”§ The 
Albemarle Head was also the sign of the 
Tiltyard sutler in 1660. The Tiltyard faced 
the Banqueting House in Whitehall. The 
Horse Guards Parade occupies part of its 
site, as does also Dover House. || 


* See, further, Zhe Mirror, No. 82, February 19, 


1780. 

+ Whitehall Evening Post, December 23, 1756. 

t Daily Advertiser, June 21, 1742. 

§ lbid., July 15, 1742. 

|| See Fisher’s “Survey and Ground-plot of the 
Royal Palace, Whitehall, 1680,” quoted by Burn 
(Beaufoy Tokens). 


The Albion in Russell Street, Covent 
Garden. Ample information concerning the 
dramatic, literary, and artistic associations 
of this tavern, which was the legitimate suc 
cessor of Wills’s and Button’s, will be found 
in the “ Cigarette Papers” in the People ot 
June 16 and July 14, 1901, and of April 6, 
1902.* 

The Adéion, Aldersgate Street. See Wheat- 
ley’s London and Old and New London. 

The Almond Tree. This tree was, no 
doubt, adopted as a sign because it is a 
symbol of hope, in that its flowers precede 
its leaves. The allusion to it in Ecclesiastes 
is generally understood to be to the white 
hairs of an aged man resembling the white 
blossom. Neither can it allude to the story 
of Phyllis and Demophoon. A token extant 
of the Almond Tree in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard in 1663 bears the sign of John 
Webster. t 

The Anchor. A carved stone sign of the 
Anchor is preserved in the City Museum, but 
nothing is known of its history further than 
that it was presented by the executors of 
James Bare, and that it bears the initials 
ue, and the date 1669, which testifies to its 
erection soon after the Great Fire, like 
so many other similar bas-reliefs which served 
as house signs, some dozen or two of which 
are cared for in the museum alluded to. 
There are seven distinct tokens in the 
Beaufoy Collection, which may be seen at 
the City Museum Library, relating to the 
sign of the Anchor. There was an Anchor 
Alley leading to Three Crane Wharf in 
Thames Street. | 

The Anchor was the sign of a bookseller 
under St. Bartholomew’s Church, near the 
Royal Exchange, in 1651.§ 

The fourth folio Shakespeare was printed 
for H. Herringman, E. Brewster, and R. 
Bentley, at the Anchor in the New Exchange, 
1685. Henry Herringman, the chief publisher 
in London before Tonson, also had a shop at 
the sign of the Blue Anchor in the Lower 
Walk of the New Exchange, but the Blue 


* See also Literary Landmarks, by Laurence 
Hutton, 1889, p. 155, etc., Old and New London, 
and Hodder’s Memorials of My Times, chap. i. 

¢ Burn’s Beaufoy Tokens, No. 887. 

t See Daily Advertiser, December 22, 1741. 

§ Bibliographer, part 10. 
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Anchor is doubtless identical with the 
Anchor. 

There was an Avchor tavern near St. 
Mary’s Hill, facing Billingsgate, at a time 
when publicans were really licensed wicfuallers, 
and fish, rump-steaks, and chops, were of the 
first consideration.* In 1723 the Auchor was 
the sign of a haberdasher, Mr. John Creswel, 
near Hungerford Market.¢ There was also 
an Anchor in George Street, Foster Lane, in 
1781, where the Amicable Goldsmiths’ 
Society used to meet. } 

Boyne’s Zvfens record six relating to the 
Golden Anchor, five to the Blue Anchor, 
and no less than fourteen to the Anchor, 
whose colour is not signified. ° 

The Anchor and Bible was a bookseller’s 
sign in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1658.§ 

The Anchor and Cable, better known as 
the Rope and Anchor. See the Beaufoy 
Tokens, Nos. 476 and 1026. 

At the Anchor and Chair, against the 
Castle Tavern in Fleet Street, Hannah 
Tatum bought and sold “all sorts of fine 
new and old China, Fans and Fan-mounts, 
Earthenware, all sorts of Wearing Apparel, 
and would change China for Cloaths of any 
sort, Brazier’ss Ware, made, mended, and 
sold.’’|| 

There was an Anchor and Checquers in 
Old Street (Beaufoy Tokens, No. 874). The 
old way of depicting the Anchor and Crown 
was with the crown on the stem. This sign 
occurs in Leadenhall Street, opposite Leaden- 
hall,“ and in “ Pickadilly”” in 1665 (Beaufoy 
Tokens, No. 903). 

The Anchor and Crown. ‘Last Sunday 
Night James Meyers, Journeyman to Mr. 
Mawson, at the Anchor and Crown in Lom- 
bard Street, hang’d himself; but for what 
Reason we cannot learn.”** This house was 
in the occupation of a Mr. Derrell in 1746. 
The Anchor and Crown is now No. 21, 
Lombard Street, the ‘London and County 


Bank.” tt 


* See the Zpicure’s Almanack, 1815. 

+ Weekly Journal, August 31, 1723. 

~ Banks Collection, Admission Tickets, British 
Museum, portf. 1. 

§ Bibliographer, part 10. 

|| Daily Advertiser, April 19, 1742. 

GW Jbid., 1741 or 1742. 

** Weekly Journal, April 27, 1723. 

++ Price’s Signs of Lombard Street. 


The Anchor and Sun, or Sun and Anchor. 
(See Votes and Queries, tenth series, i. 504; 
and il. 92, 132, 315.) 

The Anchor and Three Crowns in Lombard 
Street, now No. 44 (J. Greenboam), was in 
1700 the sign of Richard Morson (7did.). 
The sign appears to have been the Anchor 
and Ring in 1710. 

“James Brooke, Stationer, at Y¢ Anchor 
and Crown, near the Square on London 
Bridge, sells all sorts of Books for Accounts, 
Stampt Paper, and Parchments, variety of 
Paper Hangings for Rooms, and all sorts of 
Stationery Wares, Wholesale and Retail, at 
Reasonable prices.” This occurs beneath the 
device of a crown and anchor in a square 
cartouche frame upon a copper-plate shop- 
bill 53 inches by 3? inches.* 

The Anchor and Crown was also the sign 
of Mrs. Caton in “ Chandois Street,” t and of 
Philip and Richard Pledgers in Leadenhall 
Street, opposite Leadenhall.t| Among the 
Beaufoy Tokens is one (No. 653) apper- 
taining to David Thomas, 1663, at the 
Anchor and Crown in St. James’s Fields, 
which was an open space west of the Hay- 
market between Pall Mall and Piccadilly, 
now the site of Waterloo Place, Charles 
Street, St. James’s Square, and Jermyn Street. 

The Anchor and Gun. “ On Saturday last 
some Custom-house Officers went down to 
Woolwich to search for smuggled Goods, and 
at the Anchor and Gun in that Place, under 
the Cellar Stairs, which they tore up, they 
discovered a large Quantity of Tea, Coffee, 
India Chints and some Pepper; and in 
another House in that Place they discovered 
some Quantities of the same Commodities, 
and a Hogshead of Tobacco, all which they 
seized and brought off.”’§ 

The various alcoholic liquors vended at 
an ordinary tavern at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century are described in the Vade 
Mecum for Maltworms under the sign of the 
Anchor and Horseshoe in Dutchy Lane 
(Part I.). 

The Anchor and Ring was the sign of a 
jeweller in Lombard Street, which was 


* See Zhe Chronicies of London Bridge, by An 
Antiquary, 1839, p. 278. 

+ The Weekly Journal, January 5, 1723. 

{ Daily Advertiser, 1742. 

§ Zhe London Journal, September 2, 1721. 
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formerly the Blue Bell, No. 44 (see the 
‘‘ Blue Bell’’). A token of Humphrey Taft, 
1665, in the Beaufoy Collection (No. 295), 
bears the Anchor and Sword, the sign of a 
cutler in Chancery Lane. 

Anderton's Hotel. See 
Tavern. 


the ‘* Horn” 


(Zo be continued.) 


GS 


** Social England.” * 


Foes) HE sixth and concluding volume has 
z4| just been published of a work which 
we first reviewed in these pages two 
years ago, and to which we have at 
subsequent intervals offered a meed of hearty 
praise. In 1902 we expressed the hope that 


ao ee 






every English home of intelligent people. 
The labours of Mr. Mann, who originally 
collaborated in the general editorship of the 
unillustrated work as far back as 1891, are 
now concluded. His diligence and taste 
have adorned six volumes of Social England, 
containing 6,394 pages, with 2,550 pictures, 
including fifty-six coloured plates. These 
illustrations have been selected with unusual 
care so as to throw light upon the text of the 
many experts who have composed the book, 
and the general aptness of the choice is on 
the same high level with the method of re- 
production which, as it should be in a work 
of this kind, is entirely photographic even in 
the successful coloured plates. The high 
standard of the editorial work has been well 
maintained, and we do not hesitate to repeat 
our former hope, and to expect its realization. 

Before making a few general observations 
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Vol. I.) . 199: KING AND COMITATUS (MS., JUN. XI., OF A.D. 1000, OXFORD). 


(Bodleian Library, Oxford.) 


these volumes would not only find their 
places upon the shelves of prosperous people 
and public libraries, but that by means of 
the enterprising issue in serial parts such an 
attractive storehouse of antiquarian wealth 
and wisdom might become a possession of 


* Social England. Edited by (the late) H. D. 
Traill, D.C.L., and J. S. Mann, M.A. New 
illustrated edition in six volumes, London: Cassell 
and Co.. Ltd, 1901-04. Super royal 8vo., cloth, gilt 
top. Price 14s. net per volume. 

VOL, XL. 


Block lent by the Publishers. 


which are called forth by the conclusion of 
this undertaking, we may emphasize the 
value of the new volume. It deals with the 
period 1815 to 1885, and who will deny that 
while that period was probably as full of 
intellectual and industrial achievements as 
any seventy years in the progress of humanity, 
our own homeland of England has occupied 
it with a wonderful profusion of benefits for 
the whole human race, and for English 
society in particular? ik 
34 
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The year 1885, with the extension of the 
franchise, was as good an arbitrary date to 
take as any, although a rewritten chapter on 
“Greater Britain” makes pardonable refer- 
ence to the colonial conferences in London 
of 1887 and 1897. But the development of 
social England in those seventy years was so 
singularly clear and rich that we are apt to 
take it for granted, and at this near distance 


With what growth in science, art, industry, 
and letters was this great change accom- 
plished? The work before us makes ample 
and fascinating reply to the question. 
Medicine, surgery, chemistry, geology, and, 
above all, biology, have found their prophets ; 
their influence upon social manners has 
been manifold and revolutionary. As Mr. 
Whittaker here writes (p. 426) with simple 








Vol. IT., ~. 680: FRIAR JOHN SIFERWAS PRESENTING HIS BOOK TO LORD LOVELL 


(MS. HARL., 7,026). 


of time not to recognise the force of that 
“ peace, retrenchment, and reform” which 
made the Victorian era possible. In anew 
spirit and along new paths the middle class 
of the population steered the destiny of the 
nation until between 1865 and 1885 for 
good and evil, for sickness and health of the 
body politic, the democracy came into its 
succession. Here we must ask no question 
as to the future. 


Block lent by the Publishers. 


truth, “The establishment of the theory of 
evolution is not only the greatest biological 
event of our time; it is also the greatest 
scientific event.” In art, if sculpture and 
architecture have been feeble, painting and 
decoration have attained a high pitch. Mr. 
Hughes, in a brief but admirably suggestive 
essay, reminds us (p. 50) that “it was not 
only that nobody before Turner had painted 
mountains in the spirit of mountains, or 
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seas, still or stormy, in the spirit of the sea, 
or that he first interpreted for us the re- 
dundance of Nature, the infinity of cloud 
perspective, the alluring mystery of distance 
—he did all this, but he did much more. 
He was the supreme master of all the 
splendour, all the magic of the heavens.”* 


In the realms of industry the tale is naturally ;, 


‘steam has shown how impossible it is to 
lay down any law concerning what is neces- 
sary for the happiness of humanity.” 

The glory of English literature, which 
dates its origins proudly from Alfred the 
Great, waxed strong in this period. Who 
shall measure the addition made to England’s 


stock of joy, comfort, courage, and hope by 


miraculous, for in the nineteenth century 5,Tennyson, Ruskin, Carlyle, Arnold, and 
Englishmen have so learned how to com- © Dickens? Mr. Mann’s task must here have 
mand the elements of Nature by obeying <been a labour of love, to join a gallery of 

















Vol. I11., ~. 778: SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S PIPES. 
(Wallace Collection, Hertford House.) 


their laws as to harness vast forces to the 
amelioration of mankind. 

This volume has an entire gallery of the 
engines and machines of commerce and 
travel, and the story is so astonishing that 
we are glad of a moment’s light relief in 
reading (p. 279) that when the Great 
Western Railway passed its Bill in 1835, 
Eton and Oxford managed to push the line 
away as far as Slough and Didcot. In 
another place (p. 510) Miss Mary Bateson— 
a@ propos of the press—shrewdly remarks that 

* The frontispiece to this volume is a really 


effective colour print of “that crowning glory of 
English art, ‘ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus.’ ” 


Block lent by the Publishers 


notable portraits to the essays of Dr. Traill— 
essays full of ‘sweetness and light” even if 
they occasionally provoke a demur to the 
sureness of judgment, as when he considers 
(p. 391) that “the fame of George Eliot has 
undergone obscuration, amounting almost to 
occultation, since her death.” ‘Thus, chapter 
after chapter, the narrative of energy and 
progress is unfolded, and while in the first of 
these volumes we were able to conceive a 
picture according to the latest antiquarian 
wisdom of the insecurity of life and property 
among the early Britons, we can find in this 
concluding volume an admirably succinct 
and accurate account (pp. 542-557) of Law 
3A 2 
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Reform between 1800 and 1885, culminating 
in the transformation of courts and procedure 
by the Judicature Act of 1873, and its con- 
sequent benefits in the speedy administration 
of peace and justice. It will remain for a 
seventh volume in years to come to describe 
the approaching changes in what Mr. Mon- 
tague calls “the Herculaneum of feudalism,” 


beneficent nation, perhaps, in the world’s 
history. For ten centuries at least the 
phases of development can be abundantly 
illustrated by the treasures of our well- 
stocked museums and libraries, art-galleries, 
and great houses. Probably the fact that 
England is an island has contributed much 
to this abundance. Thanks to wise selec- 
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Vol. 1V., ~. 624: SATIRE ON PATENTEES (BY W. HOLLAR). 


being the most archaicfpart of the law—the 
law of real property or land. 

Somewhere in Les Misérables Victor Hugo 
wrote: “All generous social irradiations 
spring from science, letters, arts, education. 
Make men, make men!” ‘England has 
made many men, and they have made of 
“social England” the most fertile and 


Block lent by the Publishers. 


tion, this newly illustrated edition of a great 
work brings much of this wealth to our own 
study-table and fireside.* From the portraits 
et “famous men and the fathers that begat 

’ to their weapons and their books, even 


* By the courtesy of the publishers we are enabled 
to reproduce a smaller typical picture from each of 
the volumes, 
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Vol, V., p. 673: BATHING MACHINES AT BRIGHTON IN 1789. 


(From a drawing by Rowlandson.) 


Block lent by the Publishers. 

















Vol. VI., p. 135: LITERARY LADIES, 1836 (BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A.). 


(Fraser’s Magazine, 1836.) 


to the commonest utensils of their daily 
existence, we have before our eyes the 
whole range of their outward life, and are 
thus effectually aided in the attempt to re- 
construct the career of the nation and its 


Block lent by the Publishers. 


members. The work is a monument of 
well-informed and humanizing archeology, 
and induces an Englishman to say with 
pride, “Civis Britannicus sum.” 

W. H. D. 
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Che British Section of 
Antonine’s. Itinerary. 


By THE Rev. CANON RAVEN, D.D., F.S.A. 
<> 


XI. 


HE Zextus receptus of Parthey and 
Pinder for Iter XIII. again gives 
us a huge total—1o9 miles, instead 


a ay 
hed Ub) 
~ Of the go of the added stages. 





Item, ab Isca Calleva «.. mpm. cviiii. 
Burrio fe mpm. viiii. 
Blestio mpm. xi. 
Ariconio ... mpm, xi. 
Clevo mpm. xv. 
Durocornovio mpm. xiiii. 
Spinis mpm, xv. 
Calleva mpm, xv. 


The first stage corresponds exactly with 
the fifth in the preceding Iter. Then we go 
on by a long “ overland route” to Silchester. 
My correspondent, Mr. Brownbill, of Birken- 
head, suggests a clerical error arising from 
a confusion of Corinium with Durocornovium, 
and would read in the sixth and following 
lines: 


Corinio bee mpm, xvii (or xviiii). 
Durocornovio ... mpm. xiiii. 

Spinis ... mpm. xv (or xvii). 
Calleva mpm. xv. 


The solution without brackets would be 
two miles short of the given total, which is 
as near as we can expect to get. Either of 
the suggestions in brackets would bring the 
total right. In the Ravenna lists Duro- 
cornovium and Corinium are given in quite 
distinct connections, the former among the 
west and south towns, the latter among the 
central ones. Of Burrium we spoke in the 
previous route. S/estium is placed by every 
annotator at Monmouth. <Ariconium has 
travelled to Kenchester in Morden’s map, 
but not long after its publication Horsley 
vindicated the claim of the neighbourhood 
of Ross for this station. Lapie names 
Weston, and there can be no doubt that 
Bollitree, in the parish of Weston-in-Penyard, 
about three miles east of Ross, is the site 
sought for. About a century ago the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Meyrick, cleared the ground of 
its undergrowth, and brought to light the 


lower portions of walls, with pavements, 
statuettes, coins, etc., in abundance. It 
still yields remains of the period to those who 
will look for them. Clevum, not Glevum, 
is the Antoninian name for Gloucester. The 
amended text will give Corinium for Ciren- 
cester, which is in accofdance with received 
authority. Of Durocornovium it is not so 
easy to speak. Camden and Gibson leave it 
unmentioned, and Burton, without the advan- 
tage of the amendment, names Hungerford, 
too close to Spine. By most it was re- 
garded as Cirencester, but this is too 
distant from Spine. Perhaps Stratton St. 
Margaret’s may suggest the course of the 
road, and the earthwork at Badbury, near 
what was Luddenton and is Liddington or 
Lyddington, may be an approximate guess 
for Durocornovium, save that it seems too 
waterless. A suggested course for the road 
is near Ramsbury, across the Kennet at 
Hungerford, and so along the north side of 
the river by Avington to Speen, which in 
several forms and with occasional additions 
is plainly Stina, so regarded from Camden’s 
time onward. The Kennet seems to have 
been crossed at Newbury, and the Auburn 
at Knight Bridge, for Silchester. 

Next, we have in Iter XIV. an alterna- 
tive route between Caerleon-on-Usk and 
Silchester : 


Item, alio itinere ab Isca Calleva mpm. ciii. 


Venta Silurum mpm. viiii. 
Abone mpm. xiiii. 
Trajectus ... mpm. viiii. 
Aquis Solis mpm, vi. 
Verlucione mpm. xv. 
Cunetione mpm. xx. 
Spinis mpm, xv. 
Calleva mpm, xv. 


Here the total is all right according to 
this text, but many MSS. reduce the distance 
between Venta Silurum and Adon to nine 
miles. This is Burton’s version also. Parthey 
and Pinder, considering that testimonies 
should be weighed as well as counted, are 
for fourteen, relying on Codices N and L 
in the Vatican and at Vienna. Caerwent 
and Bath need not a word to establish their 
claims to be Venta Silurum and Aque Solis, 
but the intermediate stations have caused, 
and may yet cause, much divergence of 
opinion. 
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Parthey and Pinder may be safely followed 
for the length of the second stage, this cor- 
responding exactly to the distance between 
Caerwent and the camp on Durdham Down, 
which overlooks the Avon. The route would 
be by the Portway to Caldicott Pill, and so 
across the Severn to Avonmouth Puint. 
This Caldicott Pill was formerly Ostium 
Taraci, the mouth of the Tarogy or Twrc, in 
which, according to the Liber Landavensis, 
which dates from about the end of Stephen’s 
reign, there had been, applicatio libra, a 
right of free landing for at least two centuries 
and a half.* Ormerod’s crossing so as to 
reach the English side at Aust, though 
followed by Mannert and Lapie, who place 
Abon (if that is the nominative) at Compton 
Greenfield, is too long for the stage, and the 
connection of Aust with Augustus is at least 
unreliable. No doubt there were many 
Severn crossings. Mr. Wood, to whose 
kindness I am indebted for much of this 
detail, will some day, we hope, give us the 
results of his labours in this part of the 
country. Camden keeps to the north and 
west of the Severn further than Ormerod. 
His Adone is a village which he and Burton 
call Aventon—doubtless an etymological 
help, but corrected by Bishop Gibson to 
Alvington. ‘The town opposite” he gives 
for Zrajectus, of which Burton more ex- 
plicitly says: “ This is named by Antoninus 
over against Adonis, where there was wont 
to be a passage over the Sadrinian Sea, at a 
place which is called to this day Oldbury 
(2.e.) Vetus Burgus ; now a dayes they passe 
over a little beneath at Amst, a village.” t 

There are three theories about the cross- 
ing—that it was over the Severn, over the 
Avon, and over the Boyd. Mannert appears 
from his suggestion “ prope Canesham,” to 
have been the first to hold that Zrajectus did 
not imply the crossing of the Severn. Bishop 
Clifford follows him, naming Bitton, which 
is just separated from Keynsham by the Avon, 
the passage over which river he takes as desig- 
nating the station, As Zrajectus does not 
elsewhere exist in Britain, it may be as well 
to see how the word is used in other sections 
of this Itinerary. On the Italian side of the 
Fretum Siculum at Otranto (Hydruntum), 


* Evans’s Liber Lundavensiis, p. 236. 
{ Commentary on Antoninus, p. 257. 


for the passage to Illyricum, and at Aulon 
at the other end, which appears in the 
Ltinerarium Hierosolymitanum, the word is 
used in its largest sense, while at Utrecht 
there would be no want of water. In 
Illyricum there was a Zvrejectus—to follow 
the Jerusalem spelling—apparently a ford 
over the Apsus, not an important stream. 
The Zrajectus in Atquiania, between Bordeaux 
and Limoges, requires further investigation. 
In our Iter XIV. the Zvyajectus must cross 
the Boyd, from which Bitton takes its name, 
unless the landing-place from Wales was on 
the left of the Avon. 

It is urged by Nicholls and Taylor in 
Bristol: Past and Present* that the little 
river scarcely warrants the great name 
Trajectus for such a station. Road evidence, 
however, is all in favour of the landing from 
Caerwent taking place on the right of the 
Avon, the course being by Sea Mills and 
Durdham Down. Investigations at both 
places have been attended with good results, 
and a great number of coins and other 
remains have been found at the former, a 
camp of 50 acres in extent, described by 
Mr. Latimer, where the confluence of a 
stream afforded the accommodation of a 
small harbour, while at the latter the road is 
still traceable, having crossed the Frome 
about two miles east of Bristol. Close to 
Wick Rocks there is now what is called the 
“ Roman Bridge” across the Boyd, as I am 
informed by Mr. W. T. Crank, of Clifton. 
Here may have been 7Zrajectus, and if the 
name were given in joke, it would not be a 
solitary instance. 

In Verlucio Camden saw a verbal likeness 
to Warminster, but Gibson neglects this 
seeming resemblance, and goes a few miles 
north for Westbury. Burton favours the 
latter locality, remarking that “ Diverri/, a 
little River, passeth by here, so called because 
it passeth underground as the Anas in Spain, 
and the Moé with us in Surrey, and about a 
mile it hasteneth to Cumetio, a very ancient 
towne, which is now called Warminster, and 
from the Saxon signifieth a Monastery.” 
Neither station, however, will suit with the 
position of Warminster. Reynolds adopted 
Spy Park for Ver/ucio, in which he is followed 
by Mr. Wood, who gives a measurement 
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from this place to Bath corresponding closely 
to the XV. of the stage. Lapie practically 
agrees with them, naming Whetham, which 
appears in Morden’s map as Whethampton, 
close by. 

Like the river Diverril, we must now hasten 
to Cunetio. Burton is here a great puzzle. 
Immediately after the quotation just given 
he says: “ The River Kennet visiteth a City 
of its own name xx. miles from Verlucio, 
mentioned likewise by 4x/oninus. It is now 
called Marlburrow,” remarking on the de- 
rivation from J/ar/ as preferable to that from 
Merlin, and using Camden nearly verbatim. 
Gibson on Marlborough quotes Vita 4/fredi* 
for a Saxon coin, “on which is engraven 
CVH -:+ NET -:+ TI,” an important testi- 
mony. Reynolds and Lapie name respec- 
tively Rudge Farm and Mildenhall. Mr. 
Wood suggests Cross Ford, near the Kennet, 
the junction with Ermine Street. 

Working eastward from Cunetio for Spine, 
which is unhesitatingly regarded as Speen 
Park, the course might easily have run on 
either side of the Kennet; nor are there 
wanting suggestive names, as Ramsbury on 
the north and Charnastreet on the south. I 
regret that I have no detail of the last fifteen 
miles, the stage which stops at Silchester. 


XII. 

Item, a Calleva Isca Dum- 

noniorum _... aK + MPM, CXXxvi. 
Vindomi sie re ... Mpm. xv. 
Venta Belgarum we ++ MpmM., xxi. 
Brige ... oe ie ... mpm. xi. 
Sorbiodunum ... aoe ..» mpm. viii. 
Vindogladia ... ees .. mpm. xii, 
Durnonovaria ... acs ..» Mmpm. viii. 
Muriduno a Eee .. Mpm, xxxvi. 
Isca Dumnonioru. ... +. =MpmM, xv. 


Here the sum total exceeds the stages by 
ten miles; nor is this the only difficulty in 
the last of our journeys. No one has found 
any other solution than Winchester for Venta 
Belgarum. Yet its distance from Silchester 
is said to be thirty-six miles, nearly half as 
much again as the ‘‘ point to point” length, 
and this, too, in a district which presents no 
peculiar difficulties. If we are to be loyal to 
the text there must have been a great deflec- 
tion, and this is not in itself improbable, as 


ada Ne geo 


proved in other cases. But loyalty is strained 
to bursting when Sordiodunum is called only 
twenty miles from Durnonovaria. The former 
must be Old Sarum. Alone among authori- 
ties, Mannert rejects Dorchester for the latter, 
sticks to” the mileage, and adopts Moor 
Critchell, which brings his route to an end 
at Bridport, an alarming choice for Jsca 
Dumnoniorum, the otherwise universally- 
approved Exeter. It is a painful dilemma, 
though not altogether a new one. 

Is the total correct? or are the stages 
correct? If the stages are incorrect, where 
is the error? We want twenty more 
miles (in the rough) between Qld Sarum 
and Dorchester. Ten are given us by 
the total. If we take another ten from the 
second stage, thus reducing the distance 
between Vindomi and Venta Belgarum to 
eleven miles, and make Vindogladia twenty- 
two miles from Sorbiodunum, and eighteen 
from Durnonovaria, there is a rational, com- 
prehensible road. So in much fear and 
trembling I suggest that eleven miles will 
suffice from Vindomi to Venta Belgarum. 

Thus altered the text would stand: 


Item, a Calleva Isca Dum- 


noniorum ... is es) =MpM, Cxxxvi. 
Vindomi * ‘ee + Mpm. xv, 
Venta Belgarum ss .» Mpm. xi. 
Brige ... ‘il ay so» AGI Mle 
Sorbiodunum ... on ... mpm. viii. 
Vindogladia ... ue ..» Mpm. xxii. 
Durnonovaria ... as .. mpm. xviii. 
Muriduno oii ‘at ss. MPM. XXxVvi. 
Isca Dumnoniorum ... .+ =Mpm, xv. 


With regard to the interpretations of 
Vindomi, it was Camden’s Silchester. He 
was followed by Gale and Stukeley; but 
Burton, who had adopted Wallingford for his 
Calleva, places it at Wintney, called by him 
Witney. Gibson does not treat of it. 
Horsley, followed by Lapie, goes even 
further out of the line than Burton, 
passing over the Surrey border to Farnham. 
Reynolds’s selection is a house called the 
‘“‘Vine,” in Sherborne St. John’s, but this is 
close to Silchester. Mannert says “ proper 
Whitchurch,” a valuable suggestion, for 
J. B. Davidson* (after quoting Sir Richard 
Hoare, who places Vindomi half a mile due 


* Son of James Davidson, the author of Axminster, 
British and Roman, 1833. 
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east of Finchley Farm, the farmhouse of 
which is on the Port Way) remarks that 
‘a Roman Legion departing from Calleva 
by Iter XV. would march along the Port 
Way to within two or three miles of Andover, 
and would then leave that road and strike 
south-west by another route for Win- 
chester.” * 

This is another instance of the indirectness 
of the Itinera. If the question arises as to 
the why and wherefore of this turn, when 
soldiers might have marched straight for 
Sorbiodunum by the Port Way, which must 
have existed from very primitive days, my 
answer would be that the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus had to serve many purposes, fiscal 
amongst others. 

There was a straighter road from Ca//eva 
to Venta Belgarum by Iter VII., which 
doubtless was more often used than this by 
Iter XV.; and our tables have given us other 
cases of alternative routes. So we live in 
hope that the neighbourhood of Finchley 
Farm may prove another Burgh near Wood- 
bridge, if not another Silchester. Venta Bel- 
garum need not detain us. Zrige is generally 
regarded as near Broughton, and perhaps 
indicates a primitive wooden bridge over a 
little tributary of the Test. ‘Cold Harbour ” 
here, as elsewhere, is pointed out by Mr. 
Davidson as the actual spot—a mere mufatio, 
such as many a traveller had to put up with. 
This is illustrated by apt quotations from 
Cicero and Horace. 

Sorbiodunum is an unquestioned Old 
Sarum, but Vindogladia yet seeks a perma- 
nent allocation. Wimborne Minster was 
Camden’s choice, strengthened by a mar- 
vellous derivation from ‘‘ Windugledy,” which 
“in the British language signifies between 
two swords,” for “the Britains call’d their 
rivers by the name of swords.” 

Burton follows Camden, including the 
derivation, but Gibson divides a legion’s 
year between a winter at Wimborne and a 
summer at Badbury Ring. Mannert and 
Lapie are too far east, with Pentridge and 
Cranborne. Reynolds is for Blandford, not 
in itself noted for remains, though much is 
found in the neighbourhood; and the 
coach-road by Pimperne and Tarrant Hinton 
for Salisbury belongs to later days, not 

* Archeological Journal, xxxvii. 308. 
VOL. XL. 





being marked even in Emanuel Bowen’s 
map. 

The great Ackling ditch surely must mark 
the course of this Iter, as Mr. Davidson 
points out. You go along the Blandford 
road from Salisbury about a mile to the 
south-west of Woodyates Inn, and bearing a 
little to the left, the ditch displays itself in all 
its strength as far as Moor Crichell. Here it 
is lost in the woods, but appears again on the 
north side of Badbury Ring. According to 
Mr. Davidson, it crosses the Stour at Shap- 
wick. The Rev. R. P. Murray, Vicar, tells 
me that the ford near Shapwick Church is 
popularly regarded as the Roman crossing of 
the Stour. There is also another ford just 
below the junction of the Tarrant, as might 
be expected, and “Spettisbury Castle,” on 
the west of the river, seems made to protect 
the passage. From the Stour crossing it 
would run to Dorchester by Winterborne 
Kingston to Bere, leaving the Woodbury 
earthwork on the left, and so by Burleston. 
Where, then, on this route are we to place 
Vindogladia? \f my theory as to the amended 
reading is true, no better solution can be 
found than Bishop Gibson’s Badbury Ring, 
with Wimborne for winter quarters, which 
certainly would be required. The received 
reading reduces the student to despair. We 
pass from Durnonovaria as too important for 
a road-maker to treat of, and enter on a 
lengthy stage for J/uridunum, which in one 
MS. is Maridunum, and in many Moridunum. 
Camden and Burton, Gale and Hearne, place 
it at Seaton. Gibson in his additions to 
Camden says nothing, but Morden’s map 
attached to his edition takes Camden’s 
view, which is also followed by Sir R. C. 
Hoare, while Lapie goes a little further along 
the coast to Salcomb Regis. Mannert, as 
might be expected from his views on the 
other stations, stops short at Dorchester. 
For a century and a half Camden’s view pre- 
vailed. Then Horsley, misled by Stukeley, 
was led to Eggardon Barrow, no doubt a 
very interesting spot, and probably the Mote 
of the Hundred of Eggardon, but out of all 
distance. But at the close of the eighteenth 
century Reynolds suggested Honiton, and as 
time has gone on his choice has been generally 
adopted. The elder Davidson clave to 
Seaton, but his son’s arguments are all the 
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other way. They must be read to be appre- 
ciated. Some years ago I visited the district, 
and wrote this in my copy of Parthey and 
Pinder: ‘‘Muridunum, I doubt not, is near 
Honiton. Seaton, the choice of Davidson 
in his Axminster, is too near the sea. The 
Axe would have to be forded very low down, 
with much tidal botheration. After leaving 
Seaton there would be chines, one between 
Beer and Branscombe, and another above 
Sidmouth. ‘Then the Otter would be forded 
low down, and after that there is the Clyst. 
I greatly prefer the route indicated on p. 55, 
and go to Honiton in accordance with what 
Davidson quotes from Musgrave and Borlase. 
Indeed, Streete-ford over the Axe (p. 77) would 
be nearly final with me.” Mr. J. B. David- 
son in 1880 unhesitatingly favoured the 
inland route. He followed Warne,* passing 
from Dorchester by Spyway, Walditch, and 
Morecombe Lake, near which there is a 
“Cold Harbour,” to Charmouth, where he 
notes the ancient Manor of Streete, and by 
a farm called Hogchester to Pen Inn, the 
boundary of Devon and Dorset. At this 
point the younger Davidson ‘‘ takes up the 
wondrous tale,” continuing by Yarty Bridge 
and Shute Hill to Wilmington, and hence to 
Honiton, the course being marked of old by 
two or three hoar stones, of which only one 
seems to have been left in the writer’s day. 
* Riduno XV.” is the mark in Peutinger’s 
Tabula. It seems to be inland, and north- 
west of Jsca Dumnoniorum ; but as the latter 
is as near Kent as it is to this Devonshire 
station, the Peutingerian testimony cannot 
be relied on. 

The relations of Hembury and Honiton 
may probably be analogous to those between 
Badbury Ring and Wimborne Minster, 
according to Bishop Gibson’s idea, to which, 
perhaps, may be added the advantage of 
having a strong fort to retire upon in case of 
Dumnonian risings. Thus we may with 
Mr. J. B. Davidson regard Honiton as the 
mansio named Muridunum. He says that 
a piece of road with better claim to Roman 
origin than that between Honiton and Exeter 
would be difficult to find, referring especially 
to its straightness, and to the way in which 
it crosses the Otter, mounts the hill, and 
descends into Exeter.. Then there are the 


* Ancient Dorset, p. 145. 





names. Though one may hesitate about 
Musgrave’s rendering “ Fair Mile” by milare 
aureum, yet the Manor of Strete, which, in the 
words of Sir W. Pole, “taketh his name of 
the great street way w° passeth through it,” 
Straightway Head, a corruption of the same, 
and other such considerations, carry convic- 
tion with them. This Honiton theory, of 
course, does not in the least injure the claims 
of Seaton to be a place occupied by the 
Romans, which are substantiated by remains 
now in the Albert Museum, Exeter. At this 
point, the acknowledged /sca Dumnoniorum 
ends not only the British portion of Antonine, 
but the /éerarium itself. 

In closing my series of papers I must first 
thank my many correspondents for their kind- 
ness in affording me local information. Next, 
I wish to hold myself open to conviction on 
any disputed location ; and, finally, to excuse 
myself for referring little to the Ravenna 
lists, which do little but cause additional 
perplexities. 





Antiquatian jews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 
THE first interesting sale of the avtumn season was 
held by Messrs. Hodgson last week. The following 
were the chief prices: Marston’s Wonder of Women ; 
or, the Tragedy of Sophonisba, in the original uncut 
state, 1606, £100; Browne’s Religio Medici, first 
unauthorized edition, 1642, £14 10s. ;- Chronicon 
Nurembergense, 1493, £15 5s.; The Tragedies of 
Jhon Bochas, translated by Lidgate, 1558, £13; 
Buck’s Antiquities, 3 vols., £28 10s.; Engravings 
from the works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, £25; 
Dictionary of National Biography, 67 vols., cloth, 
435; Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy, 7 vols., 
410 10s,; Cokayne’s Peerage of England, 8 vols., 
424; the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine for 1856, 
49; Bewick’s British Birds, Quadrupeds, and Select 
Fables, 4 vols., £11 10s.; Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols., 
4£10.—Atheneum, October 29. 
a @y 2 

At Leicester Square yesterday Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson disposed of a collection of works of art and 
decoration. The following good prices were secured : 
Carved oak Elizabethan cabinet, £10; a sixteenth- 
century oak table, £10 10s. ; pair of old Louis XV. 
candelabra, surmounted with Dresden figures, £9 10s. ; 
a Sévres plate, decorated with portrait of Diane de 
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Poitiers, £6; and a Charles I. armchair, £6.—G/obe, 
November 3. 
2 


Messrs. Robinson and Fisher sold yesterday the 
valuable library of the late Rev. W. D. Parish, vicar 
of Selmeston ard Alciston, Sussex, Jate Chancellor 
of Chichester Cathedral. The books were indifferently 
catalogued, and realized prices in many cases less 
than their real market value. The principal “lots” 
were the following: Psalterium Davidis, a clearly 
written MS. of the fifteenth century, with six large 
and other initials finely illuminated in gold and 
colours, £54 (Quaritch) ; Sussex Archzeological Col- 
lections, complete from the beginning in 1848 to 1903, 
with index, 47 vols., £18 ros. (Sutton) ; an interesting 
collection of about 280 criginal drawings in sepia and 
pencil of churches and views in Sussex, by R. H. 
Nibbs, in three quarto volumes, £31 (Sutton) ; R. A. 
Ackermann, Microcosm of London, 1808, with 
coloured plates by Pugin and Rowlandson, tall copy, 
45 15s. (Fine Art Society); and St. Jerome, 
Epistolz, printed in semi-Gothic letter, without name 
of place or date, tall and fine copy, but slightly 
wormed, £14 10s. (Tregaskis). The total of the day 
only amounted to £490 18s.— 7zmes, November 5. 


af 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge sold this 
week the following books from the library of the late 
Mr. F. Clarke, of Wimbledon: Bartsch, Peintre- 
Graveur, 22 vols., v.d., £10 5s. ; C. Celtis, Quatuor 
Libri Amorum, Diirer woodcuts, 1502, £15 I5s. ; 
G. de Columna, Cronica Troyana, Medina, 1587, 
410 15s. 3; Constable’s English Scenery, india proofs, 
1830, £22 15s.; Dibdin’s Northern Tour, extra 
illustrated, 1838, £10 5s. ; Hore, on vellum, MS., 
Sec. XV., £31; Hippocrates, Epidemiorum Liber, 
Reynes binding, 1532, £21; Etymologicon Magnum 
Gr., 1499, £8 15s.; Herberay, Dom Flores de 
Grece, 1552, £10 5s.; Miroir de la Redemption, 
Lyon, 1486, £34; Lysons’s Environs of London, 
extra illustrated, 1796-1800, £10 Ios. ; Sainct Gelais, 
Le Vergier, Paris, Trepperel (1500), £10 5s.; II- 
luminated Miniatures from Early MSS. (40), £22 Ios. 
—Atheneum, November 5. 


8 45 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson held on Monday and 
Tuesday a sale of valuable books, the following being 
some of the chief prices realized: Raleigh's Dis- 
coverie of Guiana, 1596, £26; Scott’s Waverley, 
3 vols., half-calf, 1814, £14 5s. ; Harcourt’s Voyage 
to Guiana, 1613, £5 7s. 6d.; Adam’s Works in 
Architecture, 1900, £6; North of England Mining 
Engineers’ Transactions, 39 vols., £17 10s. ; Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, coloured plates, £ £0 10s. ; 
Savonarola, La Expositione del Pater Noster, 
£13 13s. ; Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, 
413 5s.; Audsley’s Ornamental Arts of Japan, 
£9 12s. 6d.—Athenaum, November 5. 


VVVYVVVYVYVYVY 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The new part of the Journal of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall (vol. xvi., Part 1) is hardly so rich in 
antiquarian interest as its predecessors. The inde- 





fatigable Rev. S. Baring-Gould contributes another 
instalment of his ‘* Catalogue of Saints connected 
with Cornwall ” (Ma. to Non.), and tells some curious 
legends of St. Mawnan, after whom a Cornish parish 
is named, and his abnormal relish for visiting ascetics 
of peculiarly objectionable habits. Ecclesiology is 
represented by a fully illustrated paper on ** St. 
Piran’s Old Church,” by Mr. T. C. Peter. There 
are two archzological articlese—‘“ An Exploration of 
Tregaer Rounds,” a circular camp between Wade- 
bridge and Camelford, by several writers, and ‘‘ The 
Builders and the Antiquity of our Cornish Dolmens,” 
by the Rev. D. G. Whitley, who attributes these 
monuments to the men of the Neolithic Age. The 
part also includes, besides papers in other departments 
of science, the address of the President (Sir Robert 
Harvey) on “‘ The Incas and other Rulers of Peru, 
with Some Remarks on the Pozo Stone.” 


6 *s @% 
The Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland is filled chiefly with papers relating to various 
places visited by the members of the Society during 
their archzological cruise around the coast of Ireland 
last June. The ecclesiastical monuments of Kilmac- 
duagh, Knockmoy Abbey in County Galway, and the 
antiquities of the Tuam district are among the sub- 
jects of the papers, and the writers include the very 
Rev. J. Fahey, D.D., Mr. R. Cochrane, F.S.A,, 
Mr. R. J. Kelly, and Dr. Costello. 


A AAAAAAAAAAAAA! 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL NuMISMATIC SOCIETY.—October 20,—Sir 
John Evans, President, in the chair.—Sir R. C. Jebb, 
Sir R. C. Temple, Dr. Julius Cahn, Mr. Edgar C. 
Knevett, and Mr. C. Winter, were elected Fellows. — 
The President exhibited three aurei of Carausius, two 
of which were of the London mint and one of Rouen 
fabric, and three silver denarii remarkable for their 
types of reverse, or for the special form of the 
emperor’s bust on the obverse.—Mr. J. E. Pritchard 
showed an unrecorded seventeenth-century token of 
‘‘Ambrose Bishop in Bath, 1660”; a counter of 
Henry IV. of France, bearing his shield of arms and 
bust ; and a medal commemorating the fitting out of 
the American ships “ Columbia and Washington at 
Boston, N. America, for the Pacific Ocean in 1787,” 
all these pieces being found during recent excava- 
tions at Bristol.—Mr. T. Bliss exhibited a counter- 
stamped Spanish dollar of A. Gibson and Co., 
Lochwannoch, for §s., and others (dollar, half, and 
quarter-dollar) of the Rothsay Cotton Works for 4s. 6d., 
2s. 6d. and Is. 8d. respectively. —The President read 
a paper on ‘‘Rare and Unpublished Coins of 
Carausius ” in his collection. The specimens described, 
numbering twenty-six, appear in nearly every instance 
to present some new and unpublished variety either 
in type or legend. Amongst those in silver were 
three denarii, having for reverse types two hands 
joined and ‘‘Concordia Aug.”; a galley on waves 
with rowers and steersmen ; and “ Felicitas Aug.” ; 
and a draped female figure holding standards, and 
around ‘* Fides Militum,” all of which bear the mint 
marks R.S.R., for which up to the present time no 
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satisfactory solution has been suggested. In describ- 
ing some of the ‘‘legionary coins,” the writer drew 
attention to the fact that some of the types were 
original, whilst others appeared to be copies. of 
similar pieces of Gallienus, and he proposed to 
distinguish them in the following manner: If the title 
of the legion and its device on the coins of the two 
emperors were the same, then the type was a copy ; 
if, however, they differed, the type was probably 
an original production of the mint of Carausius. 
Most of the coins showed that they had been struck 
either at the London or the Colchester mint. — 
Atheneum, October 29. 


‘* The Archeological Associations of Lombard Street 
until the Reformation” was the subject of a paper 
read before the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY by Mr. T. W. Shore on October 29, 
at the Church of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, 
and part of it dealt with the old signs of Lombard 
Street. Mr. Shore said that the golden balls were 
probably a relic of the times when the Lombards 
were in London. It was erroneous to suppose 
that they were taken from the arms of the Medicis 
in Florence, as most people thought. They were 
from the arms of the Lombards, whose patron 
saint was St. Nicholas. These bore the three golden 
balls of St. Nicholas, whereas the Medicis had 
six golden pills, signs of the medical profession. 
Lombard Street contains no older buildings than the 
Churches of St. Edmund and All Hallows, which 
were built by Sir Christopher Wren, but the street is 
on the exact site of an old Roman road. In the 
twelfth century this street was known as Langbourne 
Street, on account of the little stream, the Langbourne, 
which ran past the north-east end. ‘The ground was 
very marshy, and the builders of the present Mansion 
House found such a number of springs on the site that 
it was necessary to sink a large number of piles 
on which to lay the foundations, Details were given 
of the large trade between London and Florence when 
the Lombards were bankers in Langbourne Street. 


! gs 8 
At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on November 2, Sir Henry Howorth in 
the chair, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper 
on ‘‘The Abbey Church of Glastonbury.” He said 
that at the recent visit of the Institute to Glastonbury 
he suggested that excavations should be made to 
ascertain the extent and plan of the church which 
preceded that of which some ruins still exist, and to 
find, if possible, traces of the older churches recorded 
by William of Malmesbury to have been built near 
this spot. Mr. Stanley Austin, the owner, kindly 
agreed, the work was carried out, and he had to lay 
the results before them. The first Norman Abbot, 
Turstin, began a new church, which was pulled down 
by his successor, who erected a larger one on the site, 
and later Henry of Blois added a bell-tower and 
monastic buildings. These erections were destroyed 
by fire in 1184, and the rebuilding was entrusted to 
FitzStephen, the King’s Chamberlain, and finished 
before the close of the twelfth century, as recorded 
in the Abbey chronicles, with which the architectural 
evidence agrees. The church consisted originally of 





an eastern arm of four bays (afterwards lengthened), 
with aisles, a central tower, north and south transepts, 
an aisled nave of nine bays, probably with two western 
towers. Between the nave and the Lady Chapel was a 
Galilee or porch, forming the principal entrance to 
the church, Mr. Hope described the works carried 
out, and said that the results were disappointing. 
The only practical outcome was the fixing of the 
earlier east front of the church. The missing parts 
of the existing remains, including the foundations, 
had been removed with a thoroughness that was in- 
explicable, and the twelfth-century builders seemed 
to have destroyed every trace of earlier structures.— 
Some discussion followed, in the course of which 
satisfaction was expressed at the fact that the visit of 
the Institute had induced the proprietor to carry on 
excavations, even though the results had been negative. 
—lIn closing, Sir Henry Howorth mentioned, in proof 
of the influence of the Institute, that Lord Raglan had 
asked them to advise him on the question of repairing 
Rushen Castle. 


Dr. Arthur Evans gave an account of the last season’s 
work at Knossos, Crete, at a meeting of the HEL- 
LENIC SOCIETY, held on November 1, the Provost of 
Oriel presiding. Dr. Evans said that a section cut 
beneath the pavement of the west court had laid bare 
remarkably complete evidence as to the stratification 
and comparative chronology of the characteristic 
stages of Minoan culture that preceded the construc- 
tion of the later palace. The foundation of the later 
palace was shown to have been posterior to the great 
‘* Middle Minoan” Age of polychrome pottery. Its 
second period, as appeared from Egyptian associa- 
tions, did not come down later than about 1500 B.C., 
but there were now traceable six distinct periods of 
culture that separated the initial stage of the later 
palace from the latest Neolithic deposit. Below this, 
again, the Neolithic stratum, which was itself super- 
posed on the virgin rock, attained a depth of from 
6 to 8 metres. On the western borders of the palace 
the total depth of the human deposit was from 12 to 
14 metres. A principal work of the year was the 
exploration of an extensive cemetery, dating from the 
last days of the palace and the immediately succeeding 
period. Over 190 tombs were opened, containing 
bronze vessels, arms, jewellery, and other typically 
‘* Mycenzan” remains. Of still greater interest was 
the discovery of what appears to have been a royal 
mausoleum, occupying a commanding point overlook- 
ing land and sea. Magnificent vases in the later palace 
style were found in it, together with Egyptian 
alabastra of the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 


2% 

At a general meeting of the RoyAL SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND, held on October 25, 
Mr. Garstin presiding, Mr. T. J. Westropp read a 
aper on “Irish Motes and Early Norman Castles,” 
in which he dealt with the general question of the 
origin of the motes, his main purpose being to show 
that they had a distinct existence prior to the coming 
of the Normans. Typical examples of well-known 
motes were given, with descriptions of their peculiar 
construction and characteristics. He referred in 
detail to the Derver mote in Co. Meath, the 
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motes at Dromore, Greenmount, Co. Louth; Dun- 
lavin, Co. Wicklow ; Rathmore, Co. Kildare ; Erris, 
Co. Galway; Ballybrophy, and others, and pointed 
out that the objects discovered in these old remains 
indicated an existence much earlier than the Norman 
period. There was great difficulty, he said, in dis- 
tinguishing between residential and sepulchral motes ; 
and though burials undoubtedly took place in some 
of the motes that were not usually regarded as 
sepulchral, the fact, in his opinion, did not necessarily 
imply that these motes were used for sepulchral 
purposes. Skeletons were found, for instance, in the 
ring of the King’s Chair at Tara. He further pointed 
out that the distribution of the motes through various 
parts of the country did not correspond with the loca- 
tion of the Norman colonies. 


Of 
The annual dinner and meeting of the BRADFORD 
HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held 
on October 21, Mr. Percival Ross, C.E., presiding. 
The report and accounts presented were satisfactory 
on the whole, though regret was expressed at a 
decline in the membership. Interesting speeches of 
a general kind were made, and a very pleasant even- 


ing was spent. 
25 


The meetings of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY began on No- 
vember 9, with the Rev. C. S.. Taylor in the chair.— 
The chairman read a paper on ‘* The Old Church of 
St. Thomas—Destroyed 1789,” while Mr. S. D. Cole 
dealt with the “ Ancient Tolzey and Pie Poudre 
Courts of Bristol.” 


Bay 2 
The paper read at the meeting of the SocIETY OF 
BIBLICAI ARCHAOLOGY on November 9 was by 
Professor E. Naville, and was entitled ‘‘ A Mention 
of a Flo-d in the Book of the Dead.” 
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Reviews and Motices 
of sew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


DUKES AND POETS IN FERRARA. By Edmund G, 
Gardner, M.A. With eleven photogravures and 
a bibliography. London: Constable and Co., 
Limited, 1904. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi, 578. Price 
18s, net. 

The fascination of the Italian Renaissance still holds 
the modern world with its wealth of artistic and 
intellectual vitality and its brave parade of characters. 
In this elaborate study in the poetry, religion, and 
politics of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
Mr. Edmund Gardner advances our knowledge of 
that age by doing for Ferrara and its great ‘‘ house ” 
what many other writers have done, let us say, for 


Florence and the Medici. He says that even in Italy 
itself the importance of Ferrara has only lately been 
fully realized, and he now presents in this substantial 
and handsome volume a first instalment of a work 
upon which he has been engaged for some years. 
By sojourning in Italy, and by diligent delving in the 
archives of Modena and the Vatican, he has thrown 
a flood of light upon the fortunes of the great Dukes 
and their poets. The abundant notes, the valuable 
appendices and full pedigrees with which this volume 
is furnished, make it a rich contribution to the history 
of Italy, and, even if Mr. Gardner were not already 
known by his works on Dante, Florence, and Siena, 
would prove that in him we have a writer anxious to 
uphold the standard of scrupulous ard precise scholar- 
ship. There is something of German “thoroughness” 
about the research of this work, and it is a pleasure 
to add that the careful and picturesque diction of his 
narrative facilitates its serious enjoyment. 

Dealing with Leonello d’Este and Borso, the first 
Duke, with the whole reign (1471-1505) of the great 
Ercole d’Este, with Savonarola and Boiardo, and 
with the early years of Alfonso’s reign, this volume 
stops short of the whole career of the king of court 
poets, Ariosto, although his birth in 1474 brings him 
within the period. Mr. Gardner, however, promises 
a second volume dealing with his life and work, 
resting content here with a few references, as, for 
example, to his courtly tribute to that much-married 
lady Lucrezia Borgia, whom he hails “ pulcherrima 
virgo”! It is, in truth, what we may call the Italian- 
ated and impassioned modes of life that these pages 
mainly reflect. It is true that learning flourished ; 
we read that ‘‘at this time there were more professors 
and lecturers at the Studio of Ferrara than in the 
present year of grace there are students,” the ducal 
library being a fountain-head of culture for all the 
State. But side by side with this was that laughter 
and love which ever held sway in sunny Italy. Not 
even Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth or Charles II. 
at Whitehall can have had the fantastic theatricals or 
the amazing menu which we here read of as gracing 
the nuptials of Ercole with Leonora, ‘‘one of the 
noblest figures of women that Italian history has to 
show us.” Amid the noise of internecine strife 
between the cities, for the like of which the mind 
harps back to ancient Greece, and the intrigues of 
disputants and place hunters around the throne of the 
Popes, one finds Venus holding a perpetual court 
with such a triumph as Francesco del Cossa painted 
in his frescoes. The human, passionate interest of 
this chapter of history culminates in the match which 
Ercole obtained for Alfonso in securing Lucrezia to 
be his bride. Mr. Gardner makes a rare tale of it— 
the bargaining ; the Duke’s anxiety to secure the 
dowry for his son and a band of frightened nuns for 
St. Catherine of Siena; his factor’s trouble with a 
particular Sefiora Beatrice who fell ill, and was fed 
up ‘with marchpane and bread sopped in chicken 
broth”; the games at Rome to glorify the new 
alliance between Este and Borgia; the bride’s 
journey by road, river, and canal, with the bride- 
groom’s surprise meeting ; Lucrezia’s readiness when, 
on her entrance into the city, a beautiful white horse, 
covered with crimson cloth with most sumptuous 
ornaments of gold and pearls, reared and threw her 
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at the sudden discharge of artillery. ‘‘ In every sense 
mistress of herself and of the situation . . . she 
landed on her feet, laughing gaily, and the Duke 
made her mount a mule instead.” 

The select and finely printed illustrations present 
not only the contemporary portraits of the chief actors 
in this long-drawn pageant, but also glimpses of the 
scene against which it moved. A very charming 
detail from a fresco by Ercole Grandi, which repre- 
sents ‘* Two Ferrarese Ladies,” seems like an epitome 
of the best side of Italy in 1500. 

*x* * * 
WorKE FOR CVTLERS (1615). Edited by A. F. 
Sieveking, F.S.A. With Introductory Note by 
Dr. A. W. Ward.  Facsimiles. London: 
C. J. Clay and Sons, 1904. Foolscap 4to., 
pp. 92. Price §s. net. 

This Jacobean dialogue, which was acted ‘‘in a 
Shew in the Famous Universitie of Cambridge” in 
1615, was revived and re-presented in Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, in July of last year, and again in January 
last before the Royal Historical Society, under the 
direction of Mr. Sieveking, the editor of the comely 
reprint before us. The ‘‘ characters” in the dialogue 
are Sword, Rapier, and Dagger, and the point of 
. their ingenious and often whimsical disputing is to be 
found in the edict against duels which James I. issued 
in 1613, and of which a facsimile is here given. The 
talk is full of the puns and verbal quibbles and con- 
ceits which were so popular in the drama of the day, 
but are now so tiresome and meaningless. Worke for 
Cutlers, however, is an interesting and, in a degree, 
important specimen of its class, and is, moreover, 
extremely rare. Mr. Sieveking here presents it in 
very attractive format, and with every advantage of 
scholarly and careful editing. His Prologue is an 
admirable piece of work. Mr. Sieveking is inclined 
to attribute the authorship of the dialogue to no less 
a writer than Thomas Heywood; but his reasons, 
though interesting and ingenious, are not convincing. 
More important is his valuable and learned series of 
notes on the three weapons—the sword, rapier, and 
dagger. Equally good is the very full ‘‘Glossarial 
Epilogue,” in which the words and phrases of the 
text find abundant and learned annotation. Mr. 
Sieveking’s editorial work, indeed, is beyond criticism. 


* x 
A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA. By W. Davenport 
Adams. Vol. I., A—G. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1904. 8vo., pp. viii, 627. Price 
Ios. 6d. net. 

The sub-title to this work describes it as ‘‘A 
Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and America, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present.” This indicates a 
very wide range, and a gallant attempt to be exceed- 
ingly comprehensive. Such an aim naturally pro- 
duces two faults. On the one hand, the critic is 
inclined to say that the plan is too comprehensive, 
with the result that a multitude of entries refer to 
trivialities and to matters not worth record, while, on 
the other hand, a book planned on so large a scale is 
bound to show many gaps, some at least of which it 
would not be hard to point out. But we feel little in- 
clined to regard the book in this spirit. The late Mr. 
Adams devoted many laborious years to the collec- 


tion of material for what he intended to be his 

magnum opus, but died, alas ! before this first volume 

had left the press. If he did not accomplish all that 
he aimed at—and it was hardly within the power of 

a single man to carry out thoroughly and completely 

so large a scheme—he has, at all events, given us a 

most valuable work of reference, which may be cor- 

rected in many points of detail, but which cannot easily 
be superseded. Lamb included works of reference 
among his 426/éa-a-biblia—books which are no books 

—but one can safely say that he would have revelled 

in this companion to the playhouse. Not only plays 

and playwrights and players find record, but theatrical 
managers, scenic artists, musical composers, and 
other figures of the playhouse are included. 

“ Separate entries,” says Mr. Adams in his “ Preface,” 

“fare made of characters in plays, preference being 

given, of course, to the most notable. Some are in- 

serted only by way of illustrating the stage nomen- 
clature of the past.” This is one point where the 
book is specially open to criticism, for the names of 
many of the least notable characters in long dead plays 
are needlessly included. The quotations included are 
also superfluous, But it would be ungracious and 
ungrateful to dwell on these minor p>ints. The work 

is a monument of labour and enthusiasm, and a 

perfect mine of information which every lover of the 

play will like to have always ready to his hand. 

The type is painfully small, but that is due to the 

superabundance of matter. We can only wonder, 

when vol. i. only carries us to the end of G, how all 

- rest of the alphabet is going to be crammed into 

vol. ii. 

*x* kK * 

Book PRICES CURRENT. Vol. xviii. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1904. Demy 8vo., pp. xxxix, 675. 
Price £1 7s. 6d. net. 

Book collectors will turn the pages of this new 
volume of their ‘‘ Bible” with mingled feelings, for, 
as Mr. Slater points out in his ‘‘ Introduction,” there 
has been a marked depreciation in the value of many 
classes of books, especially those of an ordinary 
character and usually steady value—the hardy 
perennials of the auction room. On the other hand, 
**the aristocracy of the book-shelf . . . has, if any- 
thing, become mere aristocratic still. The market 
value of these is distinctly increasing, and bids fair to 
reach a point that will be regarded as prohibitive by 
all except the very few to whom the matter of money 
is of no importance.” It is not unlikely, however, 
that when commercial and political conditions are 
more settled the ‘‘ordinary” books may recover 
much of the ground they have lost. Two special 
reports are noticeable in this volume. One is the 
very full report (pp. 482-524) of the extensive library 
of books on Economics sold by Messrs. Hodgson 
and Co. last May ; and the other is the full descrip- 
tion (p. 208), here placed on permanent record, of the 
Milton Manuscript to which reference was made 
in the ‘‘Notes of the Month” of the February 
Antiquary. 

One or two other special items may be briefly 
noted. In Mr. W. G. Thorpe’s sale, the original 
warrant for the arrest of John Bunyan, which Mr. 
Thorpe is said to have secured for a trifle, was sold 
for £305. Mr. Slater gives a copy of this interesting 
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At the most important sale of 
the season, that of the library of the late Rev. Walter 
Sneyd, the manuscripts were a special feature. One 
no larger than the palm of the hand realized £2,500. 
For the rest the new volume is as carefully produced 
as its predecessors, everything possible having been 
done to increase its usefulness to bookbuyers and 
booksellers and bibliographers generally. 
*x* kK * 


OLp CoTTAGES, FARMHOUSES, AND OTHER HALF- 
TIMBER BUILDINGS IN SHROPSHIRE, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE, AND CHESHIRE. Photographs by 
James Parkinson. Descriptive notes and sketches 
by E. A. Ould, F.R.I.B.A. London: &. 7. 
Batsford, 1904. 4to, pp. xi, 39, and 100 collo- 
type plates. Price 21s. net. 

This beautiful book is a worthy companion to the 
volume on the O/d Cottages and Farmhouses in Kent 
and Sussex, which we welcomed some four years ago. 
Mr. Ould thinks that the photographs will exercise so 
potent a charm that few who take up the book will 
look at the letterpress ; but if so, wisdom will remain 
with the few, as usual. The general description of 
the timber work of the three western counties, and 
the points of contrast which such work presents to 
that of Kent and Sussex, and the descriptive notes on 
the plates are satisfactorily done, and are illustrated by 
many sketches and sections in the text, which, while 
prim urily attractive to the architectural student, will 
be tmost useful and helpful to every user of the book. 
The plates begin with Shrewsbury and end with 
Cheshire villages ; and as one turns from one charm- 
ing old building to another, one feels as if the only 
right thing to do were to take a ticket for the West 
forthwith, and see such villages as Orleton, Weobly, 
and Eardisland in Herefordshire, Alderley Edge in 
Cheshire, and renew acquaintance with Leominster and 
Ledbury and their municipal brethren without further 
loss of time. Every one of the hundred plates has its 
own charm or interest, and it is difficult to express 
preferences. A farmhouse at Alderley Edge (Plate 83) 
is particularly curious, for it has no chimneys! For 
special beauty and charm we may perhaps name 
Plates 96, The Old Hall, Middlewich ; 58, ‘‘ The 
Leys,” near Weobly ; 69, The Hall of the Butchers’ 
Guild, Hereford ; 39, A Farmhouse at Cholstrey ; 
8, The Abbot’s House, Mount Wenlock—the timber- 
framing of the bell-turret is the excuse for introducing 
this picture of beauty in stone; 13, The Gatehouse, 
Stokesay Castle; and 30, Orleton Court. But selec- 
tion is futile ; there is not one of the plates which one 
cannot linger over with pleasure and appreciation. 

* * x 


GLEANINGS IN OLD GARDEN LITERATURE. By 
W. Carew Hazlitt. Popular edition. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1904. 8vo., pp. vii, 263. Price 


Is. 6d. net. 

Since Mr. Hazlitt’s little work first appeared in the 
original issue of the Book-Lover’s Library, books 
about gardens have become a kind of fashion ; but 
whatever modern observation and loving care may 
produce, the old writers on garden craft can never be 
superseded. And not only the old writers, but the 
gardens themselves of days gone by, which are so 
rich in historical and literary associations, the early 
history of our familiar vegetables and fruits, and of 


others, like the quince, and the medlar, and the 

mulberry, which are less familiar now than they used 

to be—all these are subjects of lasting charm, Mr. 

Hazlitt’s book is no mere dry contribution to biblio- 

graphy, but a work informed with the love of gardens 

and a wide knowledge of literature. In its new and 
attractive garb of grey boards and canvas back it 
should find a large circle of new readers. 

* * 

THE WATERLOO ROLL CALL. By Charles Dalton, 
F.R.G.S. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Zyre and Spottiswoode, 1904. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 296. Price §s. net. 

Mr. Dalton’s Ro// Ca//, with its many biographical 
notes and anecdotes, was first issued in 1890. During 
the last fourteen years much additional information 
has come to light, and the work now appears in 
a sound and considerably enlarged edition. The 
book is too well known and valued to need further 
praise here. We may content ourselves with welcom- 
ing this re-issue and recommending it to all interested 
in the fortunes of the men who led in the gigantic 
struggle at Waterloo. A special and noteworthy 
feature in this new issue is a list of the non-com- 
missioned officers and men Who served in the battle 
and subsequently received commissions in the British 
Army. 


* kK x 

Mr. H. M. White is issuing, under the. general 
title of Old /nugleborough Pamphlets, accounts of the 
numerous remains of antiquity to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the great hill that looks down 
on the Vale of Lune. The first issue is before us 
(published by Mr. Elliot Stock; price 2s. net), and 
contains a sketch of the geological and_ political 
history of the hill, with a number of effective photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


*x* * xX 
Several local quarterlies, dated October, are on our 
table. The Udster Journal of Archeology has papers 
on ‘*Sir Phelim O'Neill,” by Mr. J. J. Marshall ; 
‘* Sir Arthur Chichester, Lord Deputy of Ireland,” by 
Mr. F. J. Bigger; ‘‘Church Island, or Inismore, 
Lough Gill,” by Mr. W. J. Fennell; and ‘‘ The 
Sack of ‘ The Lurgan,’” by Dr. Fitzpatrick. Mr. J. S. 
Crone makes a contribution to ** Ulster Bibliography ” 
in the shape of a list of books relating to Derry. 
The number is well illustrated. In Lincolnshire Notes 
and Queries, Mr. J. G. Williams continues his valu- 
able articles on the ‘‘ Lincoln Civic Insignia,” and 
the Rev. W. O. Massingberd has a paper on ‘‘ The 
Manor of Osgodby.” The contents of the Berks, 
Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal are varied 

and readable, as usual. 
* x 


* 

The Architectural Review, November, is an ex- 
cellent shillingsworth. Besides the valuable section 
on ** Current Architecture,” the interest of which is 
by no means exclusively professional, and ‘*‘ Archi- 
tectural Education : a Discussion,” by Mr. G. Baldwin 
Brown, there is a substantial instalment of ‘‘ English 
Medizval Figure-Sculpture,” with many excellently 
produced illustrations ; a second paper, finely illus- 
trated, on ‘‘ Burlington House, Piccadilly,” by Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers ; and an article on “ Architecture and 
Painting,” by Mr. W. Boyes. The frontispiece— 
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** London Backs ”—is from a drawing by Mr. Muir- 
head Bone, who excels in urban subjects of this kind. 
We have also received the November numbers of Good 
Words and Sunday Magazine—the first issue of a new 
volume in each case—both full of good and readable 
matter, and Sale Prices, October 31. 


Correspondence. 


MATINS OR MATTINS. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


IN the notice of Miss Corelli’s book in the Antiguary 
for October, the writer states that there are ‘‘ two 7’s, 
not one,” in matins. I find the following all use 
one ¢; Edward VI. Prayer-Book, Palmer’s Origines 
Liturgice, Procter on the Common Prayer, and 
Skeat’s Eitymological Dictionary, while, of course, 
matutinus, from which the word comes, is so spelt. 
It certainly is spelt ‘‘mattins” in modern Prayer- 
Books, but may not this be the result of a printer’s 
error? 
GOODHART GODFREY. 


Ivy Hatch, Horsham. 


We sent the above letter to the writer of the article 
on Miss Corelli’s book, and he remarks as follows : 

The whole gist of the statement as to ‘‘ mattins,” 
not “ matins,” in the October issue of the Anéiguary, 
lay in the fact that Miss Corelli rebuked the Bishop 
of her own creation for using such a term, whereas it 
occurs, with the two #’s, in the Prayer-Book with which 
the authoress ought to have been acquainted. But 
that the spelling with two /s is a misprint, as Mr. 
Godfrey suggests, cannot for a moment be sustained. 
The word is spelt with the double ¢ in the Common 
Prayer-Books of 1559, 1604, 1636, and 1637 (Scotland), 
as well as in the sealed Prayer-Book of 1662. Early 
in the “ seventies,” when a dignitary of the Church, 
during a debate in Convocation, objected to the use of 
the word, Dean Bickersteth, as prolocutor, interposed, 
saying, “ Surely the word is quite harmless. It is in 
our reformed Book of Common Prayer, and its use is 
an interesting link with the past ; only, if the use is 
revived, it is to be hoped that we shall spell it with 
two ?’s, as in the Prayer-Book, for that is the proper 
form of an abbreviation from Matutine Hore, with its 
two ?’s drawn together.” 

When this matter was discussed some years ago, 
instances were cited from fifteenth and sixteenth 
episcopal registers of the dioceses of York, Lincoln, 
and Lichfield, where the Anglicised form of the words 
appears many times as ‘‘ mattins” or ‘‘mattens.” A 
1539 use of the two ?’s is also to be found in Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, (xiv., ii., 613), at the 
Public Record Office. In fact, manuscript examples 
of an early date are quite numerous, and we do not 
happen to be aware of early manuscript instances of 
one Z, 

As to print, we do not know what edition of 
Skeat’s Dictionary Mr. Godfrey consulted, but in the 


third edition (1898) appears : ‘* Matins, mattins, morn- 
ing prayers . . . Lat. matutinum, passed into French 
with the loss of #, thus producing mattin, contracted 
to matin ; of. Italian mattino, morning.” 

Whilst preferring ‘‘mattins,” as on the whole more 
reasonable and better supported than ‘‘ matins,” the 
latter form cannot be said to be wrong, for it is used 
by Shakespeare and Milton, whilst for the former can 
be pleaded Bishop Stillingfleet and Dryden. But 
English Churchmen should be guided by their Prayer- 
Book. Canon Wordsworth, the most learned living 
liturgiologist, uses the two 7s in his recent work on 
English service-books. 


SHEARS ON TOMBSTONES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


The signification of shears or scissors on tombstones 
appears to vary according to circumstances. Pointed 
shears sometimes indicated the tomb of an arch- 
deacon, the sharpening of shears and the clipping of 
tonsures being diaconal functions. Broad or square- 
pointed shears sometimes occur on the graves of 
people connected with textile industries. Tadcaster 
was at one time a centre of the cloth-making trade, 
and the guild of weavers of this place had a chantry 
in the church dedicated to their patron, St. Katherine. 
A fragment of stone from this chantry bears the broad- 
pointed shears, together with the wheel of the saint. 
A Leeds acquaintance of mine lately found one of the 
old broad-pointed cloth-dressing shears in the roof of 
an old factory. They are about 4 feet long, and are 
so strong in the spring as to necessitate their movement 
by a sliding piece of wood. I own a reproduction of 
an ancient Flemish kalendar, which shows a pair of 
broad-pointed shears for the festival of St. Vitus. 
These I take to be the shears of Atropos, having 
reference to the name of the saint, another possible 
meaning for tombstone shears. 

JouN H. WHITHAM. 

Four Gables, Boston Spa. 

October 31, 1904. 


More letters on this subject next month.—Eb. 
SAAD AAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAD AAA AAA AAA 


NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘‘ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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